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ON Z5 PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


For this very valuable compilation, Homage to the Departed, we 
are indebted to Shri Sunit Kher. He is an indefatigable student 
of Gandhiji and, of course, his deep admirer. This compilation 
is the result of such a one's study of Gandhiji's writings. 

As the reader will see, Shri Kner has collected together the 
tributes to the Departed paid by Gandhiji. He has also included 
with this, the tributes that Gandhiji got from his contemporaries 
when he departed from our midst in 1948. Thus the collection 
is bound to be interesting to the reader. We hope it will also be 
. appreciated, apart from its abiding human interest, as a piece 
ofliterary beauty as well. The compiler well introduces it in his 
introductory note; I may not therefore add anything more here 
and may only end with thanking him for the labour of love that 
he has bestowed upon it and for obliging us with entrusting its 
publication. 

10-11-58 
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INTRODUCTION 


is now over ten years since Mahatma Gandhi, the leader 
of ко. hard-won EMILE for independence, died at the hand of 
an assassin on January 30, 1948. His death came with a shock 
of personal bereavement to millions of people not only in India 
but in every part of the civilized world. Seldom did a man's 
death evoke such widespread grief, sorrow and sense of personal 
loss among all classes and people as Gandhiji's. Not only those 
who worked with him throughout his life or who had known him 
for sometime, but people who had never met him, who had never 
seen him or had even read one word of his published works, felt 
as if they had lost a friend. An object of our admiration and 
affection, of our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly taken from 
us; and it seemed.as if we had never, till then, known how deeply 
we loved and reverenced him. ‹ 

Gandhiji died a martyrs as well as a hero's death. while 
engaged upon the most difficult and almost superhuman task of 
quenching the raging fires of communal hatred and violence that 
followed in the wake of partition. There was good reason to sup- 
pose, that in the ordinary course of nature, he might have attained 
to a good old age and rendered further disinterested and invalu- 
able services to his country and to his people whom he loved so 
dearly. Yet he cannot be said to have died prematurely whose 
work was done nor ought he to be lamented who died so full of 
honour and glory and at the top of his strength and powers, 
leaving a picture in our minds and in the-mind of the age that 
we live in that can never fade away. “The most triumphant 
death is that of the martyr; the most awful that of the martyred 
patriot; the most splendid that of the hero in the hour of victory.” 
For, “death itself may smile when it is associated with some great 
adventure, with the beauty of sacrifice, or with the illumination 
of the soul that becomes immersed in God.” 

In this book are collected the tributes paid by Gandhiji to 
his colleagues and comrades in the great work of national re- 

construction in whi ch he was engaged for more than half a century 


as well as to his other friends and sympathizers in India and 
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abroad. The reader will find in this book obituaries оп great 
leaders and stalwarts like Lokamanya Tilak and C. R. Das as well 
as on humble and comparatively unknown followers like Maganlal 
Gandhi and Chhotelal Jain. The outstanding qualities of the 
Mahatma were his deep humanity and abounding love of fellow- 
beings whether big or small. Gandhiji was human and therefore 
nothing human was alien to him. He therefore always found space 
in the columns of the Young India or the Harijan to pay glowing 
and generous tributes to every one big or small who helped him 
in his many-sided activities in the service of the country. Some 
of his best obituaries were written about men and women who 
are scarcely remembered today and yet who freely and volun- 
tarily sacrificed their life and possessions at the altar of the country. 
These ‘village Hampdens’, these ‘mute inglorious Miltons’, these 
gems of ‘purest ray serene’, come back to life in the pages of this 
book and claim our gratitude and respectful admiration for their 
noble example of disinterested service and supreme self-sacrifice. 
The reader will agree with the editor that the best and the most 
moving obituary is the one written on Maganlal Gandhi, who 
helped Gandhiji in running his Ashrams in South Africa and 
India and devised the model of the spinning wheel named after 
him. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part I of the book con- 
tains the obituaries and other tributes written by Gandhiji about 
several men and women either in the columns of the Young India, 
or the Harijan or elsewhere in his speeches and writings. Part II 
contains the tributes paid to Gandhiji after his death by Indian 
leaders and distinguished men abroad. Only such tributes have 
been included in this part as were exclusively published in the 
columns of the Harijan, or as were considered fit and proper for 
inclusion on the ground that they were paid by men and women 
who were closely and actively associated with Gandhiji in the 
prosecution and fulfilment of his life mission. The appendix 
contains selected thoughts of Gandhiji on death, martyrdom and 
immortality. 

Men like Gandhi can never die. The Mahatma has joined 

Score the choir invisible 
of the immortal dead who live again 
in minds made better by their presence. 
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The inspiration of his life and his spiritual teachings will live on 
for ever in the hearts of millions of people throughout the world. 
For the spirits of the great and the wise always continue to live 
and to act after them. Gandhiji has left us, not indeed his mantle 
of inspiration, but а name and an example which will continue 
to inspire countless generations of men and women of this country, 
a name which is our pride and glory, and an example which will 
continue to be our shield and strength. 


2nd October, 1958 Sunir B. KHER 
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HOMAGE TO THE DEPARTED 


PART I 
By Gandhiji 


Hakim Ajmalkhan 


1 
IN MEMORIAM 


In the death of Hakim Saheb Ajmalkhan the country has 
lost one of its truest servants. Hakim Saheb's was a many-sided 
personality. He was not merely an able physician who practised 
his art as much for the rich as for the poor. But he wasa court- 
ier patriot. Though he passed his time among potentates, he 
was a thorough-going democrat. He was a great Musalman and 
equally great Indian. He loved equally Hindus and Musalmans 
and was in turn equally respected and loved by both. Hindu- 
Muslim unity was the breath of his nostrils. His later days were 
soured because of our dissensions. But he never lost faith in his 
country or his people. He felt that both the communities were 
bound in the end to unite. Having that unchangeable faith, 
he never ceased to work for unity. Though he took time, he 
finally threw in his lot with the non-co-operators and did not 
hesitate to put in peril hisfondest and greatest creation, the Tibbia 
College. He loved this College with a passion which only those 
who knew him well could realize. In Hakimji I have lost not 
merely a wise and steadfast co-worker, I have lost a friend on 
whom I could rely in the hour of need. He was my constant 
guide in the matter of Hindu-Muslim unity. His judgment, 
sobriety, and knowledge of human nature enabled him for the 
most part to give correct decisions. Such a man never dies. 
"Though he is no longer in the flesh with us, his spirit shall be 
ever with us and calls us even now to a faithful discharge of 
our duty. And no memorial that we can raise to perpetuate his 
memory can be complete until we have achieved real Hindu- 
Muslim unity. May God grant that we may learn to do through 
his death what we failed to do in his lifetime. 

But Hakimji was no idle dreamer. He believed in realizing 
his dream. As he realized his dream about medicine through 
the Tibbia College, so he sought partially to realize his political 
dream through the Jamia Milia. When this national university 
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was almost on the point of dying, he, almost single-handed, 
carried out the plan of removing the institution from Aligadh to 
Delhi. But the removal meant more worry for him. He believed 
himself henceforward to be specially responsible for the financial 
stability of the College. He was the principal man to find support 
for it either from his own pocket or by way of contributions col- 
lected from personal friends. The immediate and indispensable 
memorial that the nation can raise is to put the financial con- 
dition of the Jamia on a stable basis. Both Hindus and Musalmans 
are and should be equally interested in it. It is one of the four 
national universities still struggling for existence, the other three 
being the Bihar, Kashi and Gujarat Vidyapiths. When the Jamia 
was brought into being Hindus subscribed liberally to it. The 
national ideal has been kept intact in this Muslim institution. I 
commend to the attention of the reader the note prepared by 
Sjt. Ramachandran out of his own experience covering over 
twelve months. In Principal Zakir Hussain it has a learned 
Principal of liberal views and undoubted nationalism. The 
Principal is ably assisted by a chosen staff some of whom have 
travelled abroad and possess foreign degrees. The institution 
has grown since its transfer to Delhi and if it is well supported, 
it promises rich results. "There can be no doubt that it is the 
duty of those Hindus and Musalmans who wish to honour the 
memory of Hakim Saheb, who believe in the constructive side 
of non-co-operation and who believe in Hindu-Muslim unity, 
to give as much financial assistance as is possible for them to 
give. Dr. Ansari, Sjt. Shrinivas Aiyengar, Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru have already issued an appeal in 
this matter. I am now trying through Principal Zakir Hussain 
to find out the exact condition and placing myself in correspon- 
dence with Dr. Ansari, and as soon as I have collected enough 
information, I hope to lay it before the readers. In the mean- 
time I invite subscriptions so as not to lose time. The subscrip- 
tions received will not be handed to any one unless a proper 
committee is formed and an absolutely correct administration of 
funds Js assured. I do hope that Hindus and Musalmans will 
vie with one another to swell the subscription list. 
Young India, 5-1-'28, i il 
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2 
MAULANA MAHOMED ALI 


I was privileged to offer my tribute to the memory of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali by sending from Yeravda a cable message to 
Maulana Shaukat Ali. But I cannot resume the editorship of 
Young India without publicly declaring that in him I have lost 
one whom I rejoiced to call brother and friend and the nation 
has lost a fearless patriot. We had differences of opinion between 
us, but love that cannot stand the strain of differences is like 
“a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal". 

Young India, 19-2231, p. I 


C. F. Andrews 


3 
A TRUE FRIEND OF THE POOR 


In the death of C. F. Andrews not only England, not only 
India, but humanity has lost a true son and servant. And yet his 
death is a deliverance from pain and a fulfilment of his mission 
on this earth. He will live through those thousands who have 
enriched themselves by personal contact or contact with his writ- 
ings. In my opinion Charlie Andrews was one of the greatest 
and best of Englishmen. And because he was a good son of 
England he became also a son of India. And he did it all for the 
sake of humanity and for his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. I 
have not known a better man or a better Christian than C. F. 
Andrews. India bestowed on him the title of Deenabandhu. He 
deserved it because he was a true friend of the poor and down- 
trodden in all climes. 

(Statement to the press) 


Harijan, 13-4240, p. 84 
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Nobody probably knew Charlie Andrews as well as I did. 
Gurudev was Guru—master—to him. When we met in South 
Africa, we simply met as brothers and remained as such to the 
end. "There was no distance between us. It was not a friendship 
between an Englishman and an Indian. It was an unbreakable 
bond between two seckers and servants. But I am not giving my 
reminiscences of Andrews, sacred as they are. I want Englishmen 
and Indians, whilst the memory of the death of this servant of 
England and India is still fresh, to give a thought to the legacy he 
has left for us both. There is no doubt about his love for England 
being equal to that of the tallest of Englishmen, nor can there bc 
any doubt of his love for India being equal to that of the tallest of 
Indians. He said on his bed from which he was never to rise, 
“Mohan, Swaraj is coming.” Both Englishmen and Indians can 
make it come, if they will. Andrews was no stranger to the present 
rulers and most Englishmen whose opinion carries weight. He 
was known to every politically-minded Indian. At the present 
moment I do not wish to think of English misdeeds. They will be 
forgotten, but not one of the heroic deeds of Andrews will be 
forgotten so long as England and India live. If we really love 
Andrews’ memory, we may not have hate in us for Englishmen, 
of whom Andrews was among the best and the noblest. It is 
possible, quite possible, for the best Englishmen and the best 
Indians to meet together and never to separate till they have 
evolved a formula acceptable to both. The legacy left by Andrews 
is worth the effort. That is the thought that rules me whilst I 
contemplate the benign face of Andrews and what innumerable 
deeds of love he performed so that India may take her indepen- 
dent place among the nations of the earth. 


Harijan, 13-4240, р. 84 


Dr. Ansari 


5 
A GREAT FRIEND GONE 


It is not usual in these columns to have obituary notices of all 
the great men who pass away. This is a journal devoted to a 
special cause. Such notices are taken generally only of those who 
had specially identified themselves with the Harijan cause. I 
had to use extra-ordinary self-restraint to avoid noticing Kamla 
Nehru's death. It almost became an oppression. But I need 
exercise по such restraint about Dr. Ansari's death. For he was 
essentially a symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity with Hakim Saheb 
Ajmal Khan. Dr. Ansari never wavered in his faith even when 
it was put to a severe test. He was an orthodox Musalman proud 
of his descent from the helpers of the Prophet when the latter 
was most in need of help. His very staunchness and his intimate 
knowledge of Islam made Dr. Ansari a believer in Hindu-Muslim 
unity. It is no exaggeration to say that he had at least as many 
Hindu as he had Musalman friends. He was one of the ablest 
physicians in all India. His advice was freely available to the 
poor of all races. And what he earned from the princes and rich 
men, he spent with both hands among his many needy friends. 
No beggar approached him without emptying whatever his 
pocket contained, and he never counted what he gave. He was a 
tower of strength to hundreds of men and women who swore by 
him. I have no doubt that he has left many literally weeping for 
the personal loss they have sustained. He has left a wife who is a 
philosopher though invalid. Shé is too brave and too much of a 
believer to shed a tear over her loss. But the many whom I have 
‘in mind are no philosophers. Their faith in God is vapoury, 
their faith in Dr. Ansari was living. It was no fault of theirs that 
their faith in God was weak as with most of us. They had many 
proofs of the Doctor's friendship when they thought God had 
forsaken them. They little knew that even the great Doctor could 
only help them so long as his Maker allowed him. Would that 
whathe could not accomplish while he was alive would be 
accomplished by his death. 


Harijan, 16-536, р. 105 


Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 


6 
SETH JAMNALAL BAJAJ 


InSeth Jamnalal Bajaj death has taken a mighty man. Whenever 
I wrote of wealthy men becoming trustees of their wealth for the 
common good I always had this merchant prince principally in 
mind. If his trustceship did not reach the ideal, the fault was not 
his. I deliberately restrained him. I did not want him in his 
enthusiasm to take a single step which in his cool moments he 
might regret. His simplicity was all his own. Every housc he built 
for himself became a dharmashala. His contribution as a Satya- 
grahi was of the highest order. In political discussions he held his 
own. His judgements were sound. As an act of renunciation his 
last was the crown of all. He wanted to take up a constructive 
activity to which he could devote the rest of his life and in which 
he could use all his abilities. This was the preservation of the 
cattle wealth of India personified in the cow. He threw himself 
into the work with a single-mindedness and zeal I had never seen 
surpassed. His generosity knew no distinction of race, creed or 
colour. He wanted to perform a rare thing for a busy man. He 
wanted to control his thoughts so as to prevent a single intruder 
from coming in. The world is poorer for his death. The country 
has lost one of the bravest of its servants. Janakidevi, the widow, 
has decided to take up the work to which he had dedicated 
himself. She has divested herself of all her personal property 
valued at about two and a half lacs. May God enable her to. 
fulfil the trust she has undertaken. 


Harijan, 15-2-42, p. 37 


7 
FIERY ORDEAL 


Twenty-two years ago a young man with the bloom of thirty 
springs upon him came to me and said, “I want to ask something 
of you." 

“Ask, and it shall be given, if it is at all within my power to 
give," I replied with some surprise. 


*Regard me as your son Devadas," the young man said. 


“Agreed,” I replied. “Only I am giving nothing, you are the 
giver.” 

The young man was no other than Jamnalal Bajaj. People 
know something of what this sacrament meant. But few know 
the extent of the part played by the self-adopted son. Never 
before, I can say, was a mortal blessed with a ‘son’ like him. Of 
course I have many sons and daughters in the sense that they 
have done some of my work. But Jamnalalji surrendered himself 
and his without reservation. There is hardly any activity of mine 
in which I did not receive his full-hearted co-operation and in 
which it did not prove to be of the greatest value. He was gifted 
with a quick intelligence. He was a merchant prince. He placed 
at my disposal his ample possessions. He became guardian of my 
time and my health. And he did it all for the public good. The 
day he died he and Janakidevi were to come to me. But he died 
almost at the very hour he should have been with me. Never before 
have I felt so forlorn except when Maganlal was snatched from 
me fourteen years ago. But I had no doubt then, as I have none 
now, that a calamity of that kind is a blessing in disguise. God 
wants to try me through and through. I live in the faith that He 
will give me the strength too to pass through the ordeal. 
(Adapted from Harijansevak) 


Harijan, 22-2-42, p. 53 


Surendranath Bannerjee 
8 
THE LION OF BENGAL 


The death of Sir Surendranath Bannerjee removes from Indian 
political life one who has left upon it the deep impress of his own 
personality. What though with new ideals and new hopes within 
recent times he receded into the background ? Our present is 
the result of our past. Ideals and aspirations of the present day 
would have been impossible without the invaluable work done by 
pioneers like Sir Surendra. Time was when the student world 
idolized him, when his advice was considered indispensable in 
all national deliberations, and his eloquence held audiences 
spellbound. It is impossible to recall the stirring events of the 
partition days in Bengal and not to think with gratitude and 
pride of Sir Surendranath’s matchless services in connection with 
it. It was then that Sir Surendranath justly earned from his 
grateful countrymen the title of “Surrender-not”, During the 
blackest period of the time of partition Sir Surendranath never 
wavered, never lost hope. He threw himself into the agitation 
with all his might. His enthusiasm infected the whole of Bengal. 
His determination to unsettle the ‘settled fact? was unshaken. 
He gave us the necessary training in courage and resolution. He 
taught us not to fear authority. His work in the Education 
Department was no less valuable than in the political. Through 
the Ripon College thousands of young men came under his 
direct influence, and received their liberal education. His regular 
habits gave him health, vigour, and, what may be called for 
India, a long life. He retained his mental faculties unimpaired 
up to the last moment. It required a courage of no small order to 
resume in his seventy-seventh year the editorship of his paper 
the Bengalee. Indeed he was so confident of his mental vigour and 
physical Capacity, that he said to me, when I had the privilege of 
meeting him at Barrackpore two months ago, that he expected 
to live till 9] years, after which he would not wish to live as he 
would not retain his mental vigour long thereatter. But fates had 
decided otherwise. They snatched him away from us without 
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notice. For nobody had expected so sudden a death. Up to the 
early hours of the morning of Thursday the 6th instant he 
betrayed no sign of dissolution. But though he is no longer with 
us in the body his services to the country will never be forgotten. 
He will ever be remembered as one of the makers of modern 
India. 


Young India, 13-8-'25, p. 280 


Bi-Amman 
9 


BI-AMMAN 


It is difficult to think of Bi-Amman as dead. Who does not 
know the stately figure of Bi-Amman or her voice at public 
gatherings ? Though old in years, she possessed the energy of 
youth. She travelled ceaselessly in the cause of Khilafat and 
Swaraj. A staunch follower of Islam, she realized that the cause 
of Islam, in so far as it depended on human effort, depended 
upon the freedom of India. She realized with equal conviction 
that freedom of India was impossible without Hindu-Muslim 
unity and khaddar. She therefore ceaselessly preached unity 
which had become an article of faith with her. She had discarded 
all her foreign or mill made clothing and taken to khaddar. 
Maulana Mohomed Ali tells me she had enjoined upon him that 
on her death she should have nothing but khaddar. Whenever 
I had the privilege of going to her bedside, her inquiry was about 
Swaraj and unity. Theinquiry was invariably followed by the 
prayer that God might grant wisdom to Hindus and Musalmans 
to understand the necessity of unity and that He may in His mercy 
let her live to see Swaraj established. The best wayin which we can 
treasure the memory of this brave and noble soul is to imitate her 
in her zeal for the common cause. Hinduism without unity and 
Swaraj is as much in peril as Islam. Would that Hindus and 
Musalmans had the common sense of Bi-Amman to appreciate 
this elementary fact. God grant her soul peace and the Ali 
Brothers strength to continue the mission bequeathed to them. 
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I must not omit to mention the impressive and solemn scene 
that I had the good fortune to witness on the night of Bi-Amman's 
death. Having heard that life was ebbing away in her Sarojini 
Devi and I hurried to her bedside. She was surrounded by many 
members of the family. Dr. Ansari, the friend and physician of 
the family, was also in attendance. I heard no sobbing, though 
I noticed tears trickling down Maulana Mahomed Alis checks. 
The Big Brother restrained himself with difficulty, though there 
was an unusual solemnity about his face. They were all chanting 
the name of Allah. One friend was reciting the last prayers. The 
Comrade press was situated within earshot of Bi-Amman’s 
bedroom. But the work was not interrupted for a single moment. 
Nor did the Maulana interrupt his owa editorial duties. Indeed 
no essential public duty was suspended. Maulana Shaukat Ali 
would not dream of my postponing my visit to the Ramjas College. 
And like a good soldier he kept the appointment he had made 
with the Hindus of Muzaffarnagar although he had to proceed 
there almost immediately after Bi-Amman's death. All this was 
as it should have been. Birth and death are not two different 
states, but they are different aspects of the same state. There is 
as little reason to deplore the one as there is to be pleased over 
the other. 


Young India, 20-11-24, p. 379 


Gautama Buddha 
10 
AM I A BUDDHIST?* 


For, you do not know perhaps that one of my sons, the cldest 
boy, accused me of being a follower of Buddha, and some of my 


Hindu countrymen also do not hesitate to accuse me of spreading 
Buddhistic teaching under the guise of Sanatana Hinduism. I 
sympathize with my 


son’s accusations and ‘the accusations of my 
Hindu friends. And sometimes I feel even proud of being accused 

* From а speech delivered by Gandhiji 
in reply to an address presented to him 
Buddhist Associations, 


at Vidyodaya College, Colombo, 
by the All-Ceylon Congress of 
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of being a follower of the Buddha, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring in the presence of this audience that I owe a great deal 
to the inspiration that I have derived from the life of the Еп- 
lightened One. Indeed, at an anniversary celebration in the new 
Buddha Temple that has been erected in Calcutta I gave expres- 
sion to this view. The leader in that meeting was Anagarika 
Dharmapala. He was weeping over the fact that he was not 
receiving the response that he desired for the cause which was close 
to his heart, and I remember having rebuked him for shedding 
tears. I told the audience that though what passed under the 
name of Buddhism might have been driven out of India, the life 
of the Buddha and his teachings were by no means driven out of 
India. This incident happened I think now three years ago, and 
I have seen nothing since to alter the view which I pronounced 
at that meeting. It is my deliberate opinion that the essential 
part of the teachings of the Buddha now forms an integral 
part of Hinduism. It is impossible for Hindu India today 
to retrace her steps and go behind the great reformation 
that Gautama effected in Hinduism. By his immense sacrifice, 
by his great renunciation and by the immaculate purity of his 
life he left an indelible impress upon Hinduism, and Hinduism 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude to that great teacher. And if you 
will forgive me for saying so, and if you will also give me the 
permission to say so, I would venture to tell you that what 
Hinduism did not assimilate of what passes as Buddhism today 
was not an essential part of Buddha’s life and his teachings. 


Hinduism and Buddhism 


It is my fixed opinion that Buddhism or rather the teaching 
of Buddha found its full fruition in India, and it could not be 
otherwise, for Gautama was himself a Hindu of Hindus. He was 
saturated with the best that was in Hinduism, and he gave life 
to some of the teachings that were buried in the Vedas and which 
were overgrown with weeds. His great Hindu spirit cut its way 
through the forest of words, meaningless words, which had 
overlaid the golden truth that was in the Vedas. He made some 
of the words in the Vedas yield a meaning to which the men of 
his generation were utter strangers, and he found in India the 
most congenial soil. And wherever the Buddha went, he was 
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followed by and surrounded not by non-Hindus but Hindus, 
those who were themselves saturated with the Vedic law. But the 
Buddha's teaching like his heart was all-expanding and all- 
embracing and so it has survived his own body and swept across 
the face of the earth. And at the risk of being called a follower 
of Buddha I claim this achievement as a triumph of Hinduism. 
Buddha never rejected Hinduism, but he broadened its basc. 
He gave it a new life and a new interpretation. 


Young India, 24-11-27, p. 392 


Jogeshwar Chatterjee 


11 
А GREAT SPINNER 


When at tlie end of the Bihar t 
Central Provinces, I heard at Са 
Jogeshwar Chatterjee whom I ha. 
spinner who gave a promise of be 
shubnum,—the night- 
Kshitish Babu of Kh 
the deceased's life. 
with the reader: 


our and on my way to the 
Icutta of the death of Babu 
d the privilege of knowing as a 
ing able to revive the old Dacca 
dew muslin,—I at once sent a message to 
adi Pratishthan to supply me with details of 
These have been now received and I share them 


“Jogeshwar Chatterjee, son of Sjt. Jatileshwar Chatterjee of village 
Panpur in the district of 24-Parganas, was attacked with cholera on Thursday, 
the 27th January and died on Sunday, the 30th January morning. He left 
behind him his wife, a daughter aged one year, a younger brother and aged 
father. His younger brother is employed in the E. В. Railway. 


MARY CHESLEY 15 


presented by him to Gandhiji, and Gandhiji handed over same to the Prati- 
shthan for show. He showed his speed and high count spinning (100 count) 
at the Cawnpore Exhibition in 1925, and 200 count spinning at the last 
Gauhati Exhibition in December 1926. The Khadi Pratishthan arranged 
both these spinning demonstrations. During Pratishthan's annual Puja 
Exhibition at the Mirzapur Park he used to show his skill. At the Gauhati 
Exhibition a muslin of 200 count was exhibited by the Pratishthan the yarn 
of which was spun by Jogeshwar Babu. During one year—Cawnpore Exhi- 
bition to Gauhati Exhibition—he spun 200 count yarn for the above muslin, 
and sufficient yarn of 100 count, out of which 2 dhotis are made. Of the 
last 2 dhotis, one was for Acharya P. C. Ray and the other for his father. 


**On his return from Gauhati and at the request of Satish Babu he was 
spinning 300 count yarn. He was all along spinning on the Pratishthan's 
Box Charkha. He was out and out a Khadi-man, who used to spin during 
leisure hours, and made such a rapid progress in spinning.” 


I tender my condolences to the family of the deceased and 
hope that the attempt to reproduce the ancient art will not die 
with Jogesh Babu's death. Let it be remembered that Jogesh 
Babu's was a labour of patriotic love. And it is only voluntary 
spinners who can follow up Jogesh Babu's grand effort. 


Young India, 17-2227, р. 52 


Mary Chesley 


12 
IN MEMORIAM 


Miss Mary Chesley, an English woman, came to India in 1934 
when the Congress was in session in Bombay. As soon as she 
landed she came to my hut in the Congress Camp and told me 
she knew Mirabehn and had expected to come with her but 
somehow or other she had preceded her by a week or thereabout. 
Her desire was to serve India through her villages. She did not 
prepossess me by her talk and I thought she would not stay in 
India many months. But I was wholly mistaken. She had come 
to know of Miss Mary Barr who had already commenced village 


e 
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work in Khedi, a village a few miles from Betul (C.P.). Miss 
Chesley found her way to Mary Barr. Mary Barr brought Mary 
Chesley to Wardha and we were together for a few days. Miss 
Chesley showed a determination that surprised me. She began р 
work with Mary Barr їп Khedi, adopted the Indian costume 

and changed her name to Tarabehn and toiled at Khedi ina 
manner that alarmed poor Mary Barr. She would dig, carry 
baskets full of earth on her head. She simplified her food as much 
as to put her health in danger. She had her own handsome 
income from Canada from which she kept only a paltry sum of 
about Rs. 10/- for herself and gave the rest to the A.LV.LA. or 
to Indians with whom she came in contact and who seemed to 
her to give promise of being good village workers and who 
needed some pecuniary help. I came in closest touch with her. 
Her charity was boundless, she had great faith in the goodness 
of human nature. She was forgiving to a fault. She was a devout 
Christian. She belonged to a Quaker family. But she had no 
narrowness about her. She did not believe in converting others 
to her own faith. She was a graduate of the London School of 
Economics and a good teacher, having conducted together with 
a companion a school for several years. She realized at once that 
she must learn Hindi and was regularly studying it. For being 
able to pick up conversational Hindi she lived for a few months 
in the Wardha Mahila Ashram and there with two members 
formed a plan of going to Badrikedar during summer. I had 
warned her against the adventure. But it was difficult to turn her 
from such adventures when once her mind was made up. So only 
the other day she started with her friends on her perilous pil- 
grimage. And I got a brief message on the 15th from Kankhal 
saying, *"Tarabehn expired." In her love for India's villages 
she was not to be excelled by anybody. Her passion for India's 
Independence was equal to that of the best among us. She was 
impatient of the inferiority complex wherever she noticed it- 
She mixed with poor women and children with the greatest free- 
dom. There was nothing of the patron about her, She would 
take service from none, but would serve anybody with the 
greatest zeal. She was a self-effacing mute worker whose left hand 
did not know what the right had done. May her soul rest in peace. 

Harijan, 23-5256, p. 113 Е 


Jesus Christ 
13 
THE PLACE OF JESUS 


For many many years I have regarded Jesus of Nazareth as one 
amongst the mighty teachers that the world has had, and I say 
this in all humility. I claim humility for this expression for the 
simple reason that this is exactly what I feel. Of course Christians 
claim a higher place for Jesus of Nazareth than asa non-Christian 
and as a Hindu I have been able to feel. I purposely use the word 
‘feel’ instead of ‘give’, because I consider that neither I, nor 
anybody else can possibly arrogate to himselfthe claim of giving 
a place to a great man. The great teachers of mankind have had 
their places not given to them, but the places have belonged to 
them as a matter ofright, as a matter of service that they have 
rendered, but itis given to the lowest and humblest amongst us 
to feel certain things about certain people. The relation 
between great teachers and ourselves is somewhat after the style 
of the relation between a husband and a wife. It would be a most 
terrible thing, a tragic thing, if I was to argue out intellectually 
for myself what place I was to give to my wife in my heart. It is 
notin my giving, but she takes the place that belongs to her as 
a matter of rightin my heart. It isa matter purely for feeling. 
Thus I can say that Jesus occupies in my heart the place of one 
of the great teachets who have made a considerable influence 
on my life. 


The message of Jesus, as I understand it is contained in his 
Sermon on the Mount unadulterated and taken as a whole, and 
even in connection with the Sermon on the Mount, my own 
humble interpretation of the message is in many respects different 
from the orthodox. The message, to my mind, has suffered dis- 
tortion in the West.... 


One’s own religion is after all a matter between oneselfand 
one’s Maker and no one else’s, but if I feel impelled to share my 
thoughts with you this evening, it is because I want to enlist your 
sympathy in my search for truth and because so many Christian 
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friends are interested in my thoughts on the teachings of Jesus. 

If then, I had to face only the Sermon on the Mount and 
my own interpretation of it, I should not hesitate to say, 'Oh 
yes, I am a Christian.’ But I know that at the present moment 
if I said any such thing I would lay myself open to the gravest 
misinterprctation....l have no desire myself to give you my 
own view of Christianity. 


But negatively I can tell you that to my mind much of what 
passes as Christianity is a negation of the Sermon on the Mount. 
And please mark my words. I am not at the present moment 
speaking of Christian conduct. I am speaking of the Christian 
belief, of Christianity as it is understood in the West. I am 
painfully aware of the fact that conduct everywhere falls far short 
of belief. I don’t say this by way of criticism....But І am 
placing before you my fundamental difficulties. 


With Gandhiji in Ceylon, pp, 143-44, 60-61 


Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das 


14 
THE GREAT BEREAVEMENT 


When the heart feels a deep cut the pen refuses to move. I am 
too much in the centre of grief to be able to send much for the 
readers of Young India across the wire. The five days of commu- 
nion with the great patriot which I had at Darjeeling brought 
us nearer to cach other than we ever were before. I realized not 
only how great Deshbandhu was but also how good he was. 


India has lost a jewel. But we must regain it by gaining Swarajya. 
Young India, 18-6225, p. 209 


-— 
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CHITTARANJAN DAS 


A giant among men has fallen. Bengal is like a widow today. 
A critic of the Deshabandhu remarked to me some weeks ago, 
‘I find fault with him, it is true, but I must candidly confess to 
you that we have absolutely no one to replace him.’ When I 
related the anecdote at the meeting at Khulna where I first heard 
the stunning news, Acharya Roy exclaimed, ‘It is but too true. 
If I could tell who can take Rabindranath’s place as a poet, I 
could tell you who can take Deshabandhu's as a leader. There 
is no man in Bengal even anywhere near Deshabandhu.’ He 
was a hero of a hundred battles. He was generous to a fault. 
Though he earned lacs of rupees from his practice, he never 
permitted himself to be rich. And even gave up the mansion he 
had. 


I came to know him personally for the first time in 1919 in 
connection with the Punjab Congress Inquiry Committee. I 
approached our meeting with suspicion and awe. I had heard 
from a distance: of his roaring practice and his still more roaring 
eloquence. He had come with his motor car and with his wife 
and family and was living like a prince. My first experience 
was none too happy. We had met to consider the question of 
leading evidence before the Hunter inquiry. I found in him all 
the legal subtleties and a lawyer’s keen desire to ‘floor’ witnesses 
by cross-examination and to expose the many wickednesses of the 
Martial Law administration. My own purpose was to do some- 
thing different. I reasoned. The second interview put me at 
rest and dispelled all my fears. He was all reasonableness and gave 
a willing ear to all I said. It was my first intimate contact with 
so many public men in India. We knew one another from a 
distance. I had taken practically no part in Congress affairs. 
They merely knew me as a South African warrior. But all my 
colleagues at once made me feel at home with them, none more 
so than this illustrious servant of India. I was supposed to be 
the Chairman of the Committee. ‘I shall say my say on points 
wherein we may differ, but I give you my assurance that I shall 
yield to your judgment.’ We had come near enough, before this 
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е was volunteered, to embolden me to discover 

"previous suspicions to him. So when he gave the assurance I 
“felt proud of a comrade so loyal but at the same time I felt E 
little humiliated; because I knew that I was a mere novice in 
Indian politics and hardly entitled to such implicit trust. But 
discipline knows no rank. A king who knows its value submits 
to his page in matters where he appoints him as the sole judge. 
I occupied a place analogous to that of the page. And I record 
it with grateful pride that among all the loyal colleagues I had 
the privilege of being associated with, none was more loyal than 
Chitta Ranjan Das. 


At the Amritsar Congress I could no longer claim the rights 
of discipline. There we were warriors, each holding in trust the 
welfare of the nation according to his ability. Here there was 
to be no yielding but to pure reason or party exigencies. It was 
a perfect treat for me to put up my first fight on a Congress 
platform. All courteous, all equally unyielding; the great 
Malaviyaji trying to hold the balance evenly, now pleading with 
one and now with the other. The President of the Congress, 
Pandit Motilalji, thought the game was all over. I had a rare 
time between Lokamanya and Deshabandhu. They had a 
common formula for the Reforms resolution. Each party wanted 
to convince the other. But there was no conviction. There was a 
stalemate and a tragedy behind as many thought. The Ali 
Brothers whom I knew and loved, but did not know as I do now, 
pleaded with me for Deshabandhu's resolution. “You must not 
undo' said Mahomed Ali with his persuasive humility, “the 
great work you have done in the inquiry. But I was unconvinced. 
Jairamdas, that cool-headed Sindhi came to the rescue. He 
passed me a slip containing his suggestion and pleading for a 
compromise. I hardly knew him. Something in his eyes and 
face captivated me. I read the suggestion. It was good. 
passed it on to Deshabandhu, “Yes, if my party will accept it’ 
was his reply. Mark the loyalty again ! He must placate his 
party,—one secret of his wonderful hold оп his people. It 
passed muster. Lokamanya with his eagle eyes was watching what 
was transpiring. Pandit Malaviyaji's Gangetic stream was 
pouring from the rostrum—his one eye looking towards the dais 
where we manikins were deciding a nation’s fate. Lokamanya 
said, “I don’t want to see it, if Das has approved, it is good enough 
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for me. Malaviyaji overheard it, snatched the paper from my 
hands and amid deafening cheers announced that a compromise 
had been arrived at. I have given a detailed description of the 
incident because it epitomizes the reasons of Deshabandhu’s 
greatness and unquestioned leadership, firmness in action, 
reasonableness in judgment and loyalty to party. 


I must pass on. We come to Juhu, Ahmedabad, Delhi and 
Darjeeling. At Juhu he and Motilalji came to convert me. They 
had become twins. We had different view-points. But they 
could not brook any difference with me. Could they do so they 
would go fifty miles if I wanted them to go only twenty-five. 
But they would not surrender an inch even to the dearest friend 
where the country'a interest was at stake. We had a kind of 
compromise. We were unsatisfied, but not in despair. We were 
out to conquer one another. We met at Ahmedabad. Desha- 
bandhu was in his element, watching every thing as а tactician 
would. He gave me a splendid defeat. How many such defeats I 
would not have at the hands of friends like him now alas ! no 
more in body. Let no one consider that we had become enemies 
because of the Saha resolution. We believed each the other to 
be in the wrong. But it was a difference between lovers. Let faith- 
ful husbands and wives recall scenes of their sacred differences 
and in their differences giving themselves pain in order to heighten 
the pleasure of a re-union. Such was our condition. So we must 
meet again at Delhi, the polished Pandit with his terrible jaws, 
the docile Das in spite of the exterior which to a passing onlooker 
might appear rough. The skeleton of the pact was made and 
approved there. It was an indissoluble bond which one party ` 
has now sealed with death. 


I must postpone Darjeeling for the time being. He used often 
'to claim spirituality and used to say that he had no differences 
with me in religion. But though he never said it, he probably 
implied that I was too unpoetic to see the fundamental identity 
of our belief. I own that he was right. He demonstrated during 
those precious five days in every act of his that he was deeply 
religious. That he was not merely great but he was good and 
growing in goodness. But I must reserve a description of th o 
precious experiences of those five days for a later day. I felt fo 
Jorn when cruel fate snatched away Lokamanya from us. I ha 
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not yet got over the shock, for I am yet wooing his dearly 
beloved disciples. But Deshabandhu's withdrawal leaves me in 
a worse plight. For when Lokamanya left us the country was 
full of hopes. Hindus and Musalmans appeared to be united 
for ever. We were on the eve of battle. Now? 


Young India, 25-625, p. 220 


16 
LONG LIVE DESHABANDHU* 


Calcutta demonstrated yesterday the hold Deshabandhu had 
on Bengal, nay, India. Calcutta is like Bombay, cosmopolitan. 
It has people from all the provinces. And all these people were 
as hearty participators in the procession as the Bengalis. The 


wires that are pouring in from every part of India empHasize the 
fact of his all-India popularity. 


It could not well be otherwise among a people known for 
their gratefulness. And he deserved it all. His sacrifice was 
great. His generosity had no bounds. His loving hand was opened 
out to all. He was reckless in his charities. And only the other 
day when I gently remarked that he might have been discrimi- 
nate, prompt came the reply, “І do not think I have lost by my 
indiscriminations.” His board was free to the prince and the 
pauper. His heart went out to everyone in distress. Where is the 
young man in all Bengal who does not owe a debt of gratitude 
to Deshabandhu in some shape or other? His unrivalled legal 
talents were also at the disposal of the poor. I understand that 
he defended many, if not all, political prisoners without charging 
them a pie. He went to the Punjab for the Punjab inquiry and 
paid his own expenses. He carried a princely household in those 
days. I had it from him that he spent during that stay in the 
Punjab Rs. 50,000. This large-heartedness towards all who sought 


ae help made him the undisputed ruler of thousands of young 
earts. 


* This article being Mr. С andhi's first contribution to the press on the demise 


of Deshabhandhu Das appeared as a leading article in The Forward of the 
20th June. 
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He was as fearless as he was generous. His stormy speeches 
at Amritsar took my breath away. He wanted immediate deliver- 
ance for his country. He would not brook the alteration or 
removalof an adjective—not because he was unreasonable but 
because he loved his country so well, only too well. He gave his 
life for it. He controlled enormous forces. He brought power to 
his party by his indomitable zeal and perseverance. But this 
tremendous outpouring of energy cost him his life. Tt was a will- 
ing sacrifice. It was noble. 


Faridpur was his crowning triumph. That utterance of his 
isa demonstration of his supreme reasonableness and statesman- 
ship. It was a deliberate, unequivocal and for him (as he said to 
me) final acceptance of non-violence as the only policy and 
therefore political creed for India. 


In constructing together with Pandit Motilal Nehru and the 
disciplined stalwarts from Maharashtra the great and growing 
Swaraj Party out of nothing, he showed his determination, 
originality, resourcefulness and contempt of consequences after 
he had once made up his mind that the thing to be done was 
right. And today the Swaraj Party is a compact, well-disciplined 
organization. My differences about the Council-entry were and 
are fundamental, but I never doubted the usefulness of Council- 
entry for the purpose of embarrassment and continously putting 
the Government in the wrong. No one can deny the greatness 
of the work done by the Party in the Councils. And the credit 
for it must predominantly belong to Deshabandhu. I entered 
into the pact with him with my eyes open. I have since done 
my little best to help the Party. His death renders it doubly 
my duty to stand by the Party now that the leader is gone. I 
shall do nothing to impede its progress, where I may not be able 
to help. 


But I must hark back to the Faridpur speech. The nation will 
appreciate the courtesy of the acting Viceroy in sending a 
message of condolence to Shrimati Basanti Devi Das. I note 
with gratefulness the warm tributes paid by the Anglo-Indian 
press, to the memory of the deceased. The Faridpur speech seems 
to have impressed most Englishmen with its transparent sincerity. 
Tam anxious that this death should not end with a mere display 
of courtesy. The Faridpur speech had a great purpose behind 
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it. It was a generous response to the Anglo-Indian friends who 
were anxious for the great patriot to make his position clear and 
make the first approach. He made it. The cruel hand of death 
has removed the author of the gesture from our midst. But I 
would like to assure Englishmen who may be still doubtful about 
the sincerity of Deshabandhu's motive that throughout my stay 
in Darjeeling, the one thing that struck me most forcibly was his 
utter sincerity about that utterance. Can this glorious death be 
utilized to heal wounds and forget distrust? I make a simple 
suggestion. Will the Government, in honour of the memory of 
Chittaranjan Das, who is no longer with us to plead the cause, 
release the political prisoners who he protested were innocent? 
I am not now asking for their discharge on the ground of inno- 
cence. The Government may have the best proof of their guilt. 
I simply ask for their discharge as a tribute to the deceased and 
without prejudice. If the Government mean to do anything to 
placate Indian opinion, there can be no more opportune time 
and no better inauguration of a favourable atmosphere than the 
release of these prisoners. I have travelled practically all over 
Bengal. Public feeling not all necessarily Swarajist, is sore on 
the point. May the fire that burnt yesterday the perishable part 
of Deshabhandu also burn the perishable distrust, suspicion and 
fear. The Government may then call a conference if they will, 
to consider the best means of meeting Indian demand whatever 
it may be. 


But we will have to do our part, if the Government are to do 
theirs. We must be ablé to show that we are no one-man show. 
In the words of Mr. Winston Churchill, uttered at the time of the 
war, we must be able to say, “Business as usual’. The Swaraj 
Party must be immediately reconstructed. Even the Punjab 
Hindus and Musalmans appear to have forgotten their quarrels 
in the face of this ‘bolt from the blue’. Can both parties feel 
strong and sensible enough to close the ranks? Deshabandhu 
was a believer in and lover of Hindu-Muslim unity. He held the 
Hindus and Musalmans together under circumstances the most 
trying. Can the funeral pyre purge us of our disunion? But 
perhaps the prelude to it is a meeting of all the parties on a com- 
mon platform. Deshabandhu was anxious for it. He could be 
bitter in speaking of his opponents. But during my stay in 
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Darjeeling I don't remember a harsh word having escaped his 
lips about a single political opponent. He wanted me to help 
all I could to bring all parties together. It is then for us educated 
Indians to give effect to the vision of. Deshabandhu and realize 
the one ambition of his life by immediately rising a few steps in 
the ladder of Swaraj even if we may not rise to the top just yet. 
Then may we all cry from the bottom of our hearts “Deshabandhu 
is dead. Long live Deshabandhu". 


Young India, 25-6-'25, p. 225 


17 
CHITTARANJAN DAS* 


Mr. Das was one of the greatest of men. (Here Gandhiji broke 
down and could not proceed for a minute or two). I have had 
the privilege of knowing him for the last six years and when I 
parted from him only a few days ago at Darjeeling, I said to a 
friend that the closer I came to him the more I came to love 
him. I saw during my brief stay at Darjeeling that no thought 
but that of the welfare of India occupied his mind. He dreamed 
and thought and talked of the freedom of India and of nothing 
else and I may tell you that until the moment I took leave of 
him in Darjeeling, he was asking me to stop longer in Bengal to 
bring the different parties together, so that the energies of all 
may be concentrated on one purpose throughout my tour in 
Bengal. 


Those who had differences with him, those who bitterly criti- 
cized him, did not hesitate to admit that no other man could 
take his place in Bengal. He was fearless. He was brave. His 
love for the young men of Bengal was boundless. There is not a 
young man but has told me that never had his request to 
Mr. Das for help gone in vain. He earned lakhs and gave away 
lakhs to the young men of Bengal. His sacrifice was matchless, 
and who am І to talk of his great intellect and his statesmanship ? 


* Speech made by Gandhiji at Khulna on June 17, 1925 shortly after the 


death of Mr. C. R. Das. 
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On more than one occasion at Darjeeling, he told me that the 
freedom of India depends on non-violence and truth. The Hindus 
and Musalmans of India should know that his heart knew no 
differences between the Hindus and the Musalmans. I would 
like to tell all Englishmen in India that he bore no ill-will to 
them. “If I live I live for Swaraj; if I die I die for Swaraj,” 
that was his vow to his Motherland. 


During my stay at Darjeeling I could see that Mr. Das’s 
tenderness towards his political opponents was every day increas- 
ing, but I must not attempt to describe those sacred memories. 
Mr. Das was one of the jewels among the servants of the country. 
His service and his sacrifice were matchless. May their memory 
ever remain with us and may his example inspire us to noble 
efforts! Our way is long and dreary and nothing will stand us in 
good stead as our own reliance on ourselves. Self-reliance was 


Mr. Das's watchword and may it long inspire us! May his soul 
rest in peace! 


Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 1021 


Gopabandhu Das 
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A NOBLE SOUL GONE 


As I am writing for Young India, I have a wire from Nilkanth 
Babu advising me of the death at Sakhigopal of Pandit Gopa- 
bandhu Das who was one of the noblest among the sons of Orissa, 
the land of sorrows and tears, Gopabandhu Babu had given his 
all to Orissa. I heard of him and his sterling character and stead- 
fastness when Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar was sent to Orissa in 1916 
to distribute relief to the famine-stricken. Sjt. Thakkar used to 
write to me how Gopabandhu Babu braved inconvenience and 
discase in struggling to help the helpless. He gave up his practice 
and his membership of the Legislative Council during the non- 
co-operation days and never wavered. What was more for him 
was to stake the existence of his dearest creation, the Satyavadi 
School. He braved the taunts of some of his closest friends and 
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persisted to his eternal honour in what they considered to be his 
folly. His one ambition in life was to see dismembered Utkal 
united and happy. He had lately become a member of Lala 
Lajpatrai's society and was planning to make Khadi ап efficient 
vehicle for the economic relief of poverty and flood-stricken 
Orissa. The country is the poorer for the death of Pandit Gopa- 
bandhu Das. Though he is not in our midst in the flesh, he is 
in our midst in the spirit. Let that noble spirit guide the workers 
of Orissa, let his death result in a larger dedication to service, 
greater effort, greater self-eflacement and greater unity among 
the scattered workers who are too few for the national requirements. 
I tender my condolences to the relatives and the many disciples 
of the deceased patriot. 


Young India, 21-6-28, p. 207 


Dr. Datta 
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'THE LATE DR. DATTA 


In Dr. Байа, Principal of Forman Christian College, the 
country has lost a staunch Christian nationalist. I had the pri- 
vilege of knowing him intimately soon after my return from 
South Africa. He was an intimate friend of the late Deenabandhu 
Andrews and he would not be satisfied until he had brought 
me in touch with every one of his friends. Dr. Datta worked 
whole-heartedly day and night at the Unity Conference during 
the anxious time of my 21 days’ fast in 1924 in Delhi. І saw 
him again equally earnestly at work at the time of the Second 
Round Table Conference. His loss at this critical juncture in the 
country's history would be doubly felt. I tender my condolences 
to Mrs. Datta. His numerous friends will share her sorrow. 


Harijan, 28-6-42, р. 208 


Bhulabhai Desai 
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'THE LATE BHULABHAI DESAI 


It was the heroism and travail of Bardoli that brought to 
public life men like Shri Bhulabhai Desai. He might otherwise 
have remained a distinguished Government servant and ended 
his career as а judge of the Bombay High Court. He reached 
the height of fame when his forensic talents resulted in the re- 
lease of the I.N.A. prisoners. His son and daughter-in-law have 
in me, like many others, a co-sharerin their grief which, it is to be 
hoped, they will turn into joy by inheriting the deceased's love 
of the country's service, which alone makes life worth living. 


Harijan, 12-5-46, p. 125 


Mahadev Desai 
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HIS GREATEST CHARACTERISTIC 
“The greatest characteristic I can think of about Mahadev 
Desai was his ability to reduce himself to zero, whenever occasion 
demanded it. 


Harijan, 18-8-46, p. 268 
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22 
MAHADEV DESAI DAY 


The fourth anniversary of Mahadevbhai’s death in prison was 
jointly observed bythe various Sevagram institutions on the 15th 
of August. Beginning with а baitalik in the morning, the students 
and workers went round the Ashram singing Rabi Babu's songs 
dear to Mahadevbhai and dispersed after a final chorus in front of 
his hut. An exhibition of specimens of calligraphy and common 
spinning occupied the place of honour in the day's programme. 
His diaries, manuscripts, letters, all in his uniform print-like hand, 
provided a perfect feast for the eyes. Whether he wrote English, 
Gujarati, Sanskrit or Persian script, it carried the mark of distinc- 
tion and elegance. Specimens of handwriting of other celebrities 
in the Congress and of numerous lesser lights in the Ashram, 
who had more or less successfully adopted him as their model in 
that respect, not to mention the students of the Basic School, 
completed the picture. 


Gandhiji swears by little things on which he has often averred, 
his life is built. Drawing attention to three aspects of Mahadev's 
life at the prayer gathering on the evening of the 15th, he 
remarked : *Friends and admirers of Mahadev Desai have been 
following the practice of observing his death anniversary by 
occupying themselves with something dear to him. His was a 
rich, gifted hand. He had many loves. Among these the spinning 
wheel held the first place. He span regularly and beautifully like 
the artist that he was. No matter how fatigued or overworked 
he was, he always found time for spinning. It refreshed him. 


*Among his many accomplishments, not the least was his 
peerless handwriting. There he was master. Ramadas Swami in 
one of his couplets has likened beautiful handwriting to a lustrous 
pearl. The characters which Mahadev's pen traced were like a 
pearl without a flaw. 


“His third quality which all should emulate and copy was his 
love of the Indian tongues. He was linguist. He attained profi- 
ciency in Bengali, Marathi and Hindi and he learnt Urdu. In 
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jail he attempted to learn Persian and Arabic under Khwaja 
Sahib M.A. Majid, who was a fellow prisoner." 


Commenting on Rabi Babu's song that had been sung, Gandhiji 
observed : “The song which you have just heard was one of 
Mahadev's favourite songs. He has rendered it into Gujarati 
verse too: 


When the heart is hard and parched up, come upon me 
with a shower of mercy, 


When grace is lost from life, come with a burst of song, 
When tumultuous work raises its din’ on all sides shutting me out 


from beyond, come to me, my Lord of silence, with Thy peace and 
rest. Й 


When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut up in a corner, break 

open the door of my mind, and come with the ceremony of a king. 

When desire blinds the mind with delusion and dust, O Thou 

Holy One, Thou wakeful, come with Thy light and Thy thunder. 

—Gitanjali 

That summed up the innermost yearning of the deceased’s soul. 

May it do yours too. Mahadev’s life was an inexhaustible well 

of virtues which you can all share. The sharing won’t diminish 

its volume. That is the beauty of spiritual treasures. As the 
Upanishad says : 


qim: pifi ia pia | 
quer qima iina] || 
Harijan, 1-9-46, p. 289 Pyarclal 


G. K. Devdhar 


23 
A GREAT SOCIAL WORKER 


In the death of Shri С. К. Devdhar the country has lost one 
of its great social workers and an uncompromising and faithful 
friend of Harijans. He was one of the foundation members of the 
Society founded by Gokhale. He was President of the Mahara- 
shtra Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh. There was not a famine 
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or flood in the country which did not claim the attention of this 
servant of humanity. Though he could easily become a rich 
man, he chose poverty as a life principle for a public worker. 
His tireless energy was contagious. He never spared himself when 
social service was demanded of him. His was a life of spotless 

urity. He was the soul of the Poona Seva Sadan which he loved 
and for which he laboured so well that from a little thing it has 
today grown into an institution of the kind second to none in all 
India. I tender my respectful condolences to the family of the 
deceased. 


Harijan, 23-11-35, p. 325 


Acharya Anandshankar Dhruva 
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ACHARYA ANANDSHANKAR DHRUVA 


The death of Acharya Anandshanker Dhruva is an irreparable 
loss not only to Gujarat but also to the U.P., for he had rendered 
invaluable services to the Banaras Hindu University for a number 
of years. It will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
place him. He was an active educationist to the end. Many 
students have lost a true friend in him. He was Malaviyaji's 
right hand. Malaviyaji's grief can be better imagined than des- 
cribed. But Anandshankar Dhruva was no mere educationist. 
His interests were many and varied. He was a keen student of 
politics, a worshipper at the Shrine of Swaraj, and a social re- 
former. His relations with the orthodox were cordial, for he was 
an observer of many of their ceremonials. But his instinct and 
heart were always with the reformer, and he expressed his views 
fearlessly. He was widely respected for his outstanding know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and the Hindu scriptures, and was a fine repre- 
sentative of the Hindu religion. As for me I had invariably 
received his help. He was friends equally with labour and capital 
and, having gained the confidence of both, was able to render 
great services to both in Ahmedabad. The bereaved family’s 
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sorrow will be shared by, and they will have the sympathy of, 
all who had the privilege of knowing the late Acharya. 


From Harijanbandhu 


Harijan, 19-4242, p. 117 


L. Banke Dyal 
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A PATRIOT'S DEATH 
A correspondent writes : 


“I am sure it will cause you genuine grief to know that L. Banke Dyal, 
editor of Weekly Zhang Sial and selfless Congress worker in the Punjab, is no 
more. His sudden death at Srinagar, where he had gone to recruit his health, 
came as a great shock to his friends. He had been ailing for about a year. 
Last March Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya persuaded him to take complete 
rest for some months. The good Pandit also kindly promised him Rs. 60/- 
so long as he was unable to resume his activities. It is sad to think that he 
had not availed himself of this generous help for more than three months 

| when the last summons came. Perhaps you recollect that he acted as your 
Private Secretary to collect and sift evidence in certain villages of the 
Punjab in connection with the Congress Committee report regarding martial 
law atrocities. He gratefully remembered this brief association with you as 
the happiest time of his life. In recognition and remembrance of his services 
you were good enough to give him an autograph note written in Hindi and 
-appreciative of his work during your Punjab tour. He always prized this 
memento as his most treasured possession. He died on the 19th July in the 
State Hospital, Srinagar, where he succumbed to the effects of an operation. 
Also permit me to point out that L. Banke Dyal lived a life of poverty and 
even starvation. He had a spirit too proud to allow him to beg even from his 
friends. Now that he has departed there is none to provide for the members 
of his family. He leaves behind two daughters, 


wife and aged mother. They 
-are now reduced to a state of utter want. 


Could you possibly stir up the 
Punjab Congress or Indian philanthropists to do something to relieve the 
misery of his dependents ? A. lifelong Congress worker and a selfless patriot 
like Banke Dyal would deserve more.” 
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І have a vivid recollection of Lala Banke Dyal when I was in 
the Punjab in connection with the martial law Congress Inquiry, 
and can bear out what the correspondent says about his services. 
I tender my condolences to the family of the deceased. There is 
no doubt that it is the duty of moneyed Congtessmen in the Punj- 
ab to investigate the. condition of the family and make whatever 
provision may be necessary. All genuine patriotic?workers should 
be able to feel that their true service is the surest insurance 
for their legitimate survivors. And relief should always be local. 
There is something wrong when the family of a patriot in Karachi 
has to be supported from Dibrugadh. 


Young India, 8-8-29, p. 257 


Maganlal K. Gandhi 
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MY BEST COMRADE GONE 


He whom І had singled out as heir to my allis no more. 
Maganlal K. Gandhi, a grandson of an uncle of mine, had been 
with me in my work since 1904. Maganlal’s father has given 
all his boys to the cause. The deceased went early this month 
to Bengal with Sheth Jamnalalji and others, contracted a high 
fever whilst he was on duty in Bihar and died under the protect- + 
ing care of Vrajkishore Prasad in Patna after an illness of nine 
days and after receiving all the devoted nursing that love and 
skill could give. 

Maganlal Gandhi went with me to South Africa in 1903 in the 
hope of making a bit of a fortune. But hardly had he been store- 
keeping for one year, when he responded to my sudden call to 
self-imposed poverty, joined the Phoenix settlement and never 
once faltered or failed after so joining me. If he had not dedicated 
himself to the country’s service, his undoubted abilities and indefa- 
tigable industry would have made him a merchant prince. Put in 
a printing press he easily and quickly mastered the secrets of the 
art of printing. Though he had never before handled a tool or 
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a machine, he found himself at home in the engine room, the 
machine room, and at the compositor's desk. He was equally at 
ease with the Gujarati editing of the Indian Opinion. Since the 
Phoenix scheme included domestic farming, he became a good 
farmer. His was, I think, the best garden at the settlement. It may 
be of interest to note that the very first issue of Young India 
published in Ahmedabad bears the marks of his labours when they 
were much needed. 


He had a sturdy constitution which he wore away in advanc- 
ing the cause to which he had dedicated himself. He closely 
studied and followed my spiritual career and when I presented 
to my co-workers brahmacharya as a rule of life even for married 
men in search of Truth, he was the first to perceive the beauty 
and the necessity of the practice, and though it cost him to my 
knowledge a terrific struggle, he carried it through to success, 


taking his wife along with him by patient argument instead of im- 
posing his views on her. 


When Satyagraha was born, he was in the forefront. He gave 
me the expression which I was striving to find to give its full 
cue to what the South African struggle stood for, and which 
for want of a better term I allowed to be recognized by the very 
insufficient and even misleading term ‘passive resistance’. I wish 
I had the very beautiful letter he then wrote to me giving his 
reasons for suggesting the name «am which I changed to qenaz. 
He argued out the whole philosophy of the struggle step by step 
and brought the reader irresistibly to his chosen name. The 


letter I remember was incredibly short and to the point as all his 
communications always were. 


During the Struggle he was never weary of work, shirked no 
task and by his intrepidity he infected every one around him 
with courage and hope. When every one went to gaol, when at 
Phoenix courting imprisonment was like a prize to be css atmy 
instance, he stayed back in order to shoulder a much heavier 
task. He sent his wife to join the women’s party. 


On our return to India, it was he again who made it possible 
to found the Ashram in the austere manner in which it was 
founded. There he was called to a newer and more difficult 
task. He proved equal to it. Untouchability was a very severe 
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trial for him. Just for one brief moment his heart seemed to give 
way. Butit was only for a second. He saw that love had no bounds 
and that it was necessary to live down the ways of ‘untouchables, 
if only because the so-called higher castes were responsible for 
them. 


The mechanical department of the Ashram was not a continua- 
tion of the Phoenix activity. Here we had to learn weaving, spin- 
ning, carding, and ginning. Again I turned to Maganlal. Though 
the conception was mine, his were the hands to reduce it to exe- 
cution. He learnt weaving and all the other processes that cotton 
had to go through before it became Khadi. He was a born 
mechanic. i 


When dairying was introduced in the Ashram he threw him- 
self with zeal in the work, studied dairy literature, named every 
cow and became friends with every cattle on the settlement. 


And when tannery was added, һе was undaunted and had pro- 
posed to learn the principles of tanning аз soon as he got a little 
breathing time. Apart from his scholastic training in the High 
School at Rajkot, he learnt the many things he knew so well in 
the school of hard experience. He gathered knowledge from 
village carpenters, village weavers, farmers, shepherds and such 
ordinary folk. Е 


He was the Director of the Technical Department of the Spin- 
ners’ Association and during the recent floods in Gujarat, Vallabh- 
bhai put him in charge of building the new township Vithalpur. 


He was an exemplary father. He trained his children, —one 
boy and two girls, all unmarried still, —so as to make them fit for 
dedication to the country. His son Keshu is showing very great 
ability in mechanical engineering all of which he has picked 
up like his father from seeing ordinary carpenters and smiths at 
work. His eldest daughter Radha cighteen years old recently, 
shouldered a difficult and delicate mission to Bihar in the inter- 
est of woman's freedom. Indeed he had a good grasp of what 
national education should be and often engaged the teachers in 
earnest and critical discussion over it, 


Let not the reader imagine that he knew nothing of politics. 
He did, but he chose the path of silent, selfless constructive service. 


е 
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He was my hands, my feet and my eyes. The world knows so 
little of how much my so-called greatness depends upon the in- 
cessant toil and drudgery of silent, devoted, able and pure workers, 
men as well as women. And among them all Maganlal was to 
me the greatest, the best and the purest. 


As I am penning these lines, I hear the sobs of the widow be- 
wailing the death of her dear husband. Little does she realize 
that I am more widowed than she. And but for a living faith in 
God, I should become a raving maniac for the loss of one who 
was dearer to me than my own sons, who never once deceived 
me or failed me, who was a personification of industry, who was 
the watch-dog of the Ashram in all its aspects—material, moral 
and spiritual. His life is an inspiration for me, a standing demon- 
stration of the efficacy and the supremacy of the moral law. In 
his own life he proved visibly for me not for a few days, not for 
a few months, but for twenty-four long years, — now alas all too 
short,—that service of the country, service of humanity and self- 
realization or knowledge of God are synonymous terms. 


Maganlal is dead, but he lives in his works whose imprints he 
who runs may read on every particle of dust in the Ashram. 


Young India, 26-4228, p. 129 


Rasik Gandhi 
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A BOY OF MUCH PROMISE 


I tender my humble thanks to those who have sent me tele- 
grams and letters of condolence on hearing the news of the death 
of agrandson of mine. Rasik was only seventeen years old and was 
from his infancy being trained to become a national servant. 
He was clever, pushful and ambitious. He was an expert carder 
and had gone to Delhi to help my son Devadas who is teaching 
spinning and Hindi at the Jamia Millia. He had grown consider- 
ably in wisdom during the past few months. Only a few days 
before he lay on his death-bed he wrote to me to show bow 
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devoted he had become to the Ramayana and the Gita. He had 
developed a fine sense of responsibility. With the views I hold 
on death Rasik's death has caused me no grief, or such grief as 
I have felt is purely based on selfish eonsiderations. I had built 
high hopes on getting much national service from Rasik with 
his body which is now no more. But for him, he has gone because 
he had outgrown the use of his existing body. And he has gone 
the blessed way which every one of us must tread. His death 
therefore only brings me closer to God, makes me realize my 
responsibility more fully than before. The thought that he died 
at his post fills me with joy. His death has enabled me to come 
closer to the Musalman world. Rasik's Musalman comrades, I 
hear from Devadas were ever kind to him. Dr. Ansari gave him 
the attention of not merely a first class physician but bestowed 
upon him a father's loving care. The principal and staff of the 
Jamia were never failing in their attention. My respectful thanks 
are due to them all, to Dr. Sharma of the Tibbia College, to the 
devoted nurses under whose charge the patient had been placed 
and to the numerous Hindu friends who helped Devadas in the 
task of nursing Rasik. But for the loving and unsolicited aid 
given by his Hindu and Musalman friends Devadas might easily 
have been broken by the strain of nursing his patient and ward 
whom he loved so dearly during the prolonged unconsciousness 
that had overtaken Rasik. His was a death not to mourn but to 
envy. 


Young India, 21-229, p. 62 


Rustomjee Jiwanjee Ghorkhodoo 
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LATE PARSI RUSTOMJEE 


A cable received from Durban from his son gives me the sad 
news of the death of Rustomjee Jiwanjee Ghorkhodoo. For me 
it is a personal loss. He was a valued client, dear friend and faith- 
ful co-worker. He was as true a Parsi as he was a true Indian. 
He was an equally true man. He was an orthodox Parsi, but his 
Zoroastrianism was as broad as humanity itself. He befriended all 
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without distinction. He could act pleasingly towards officials, 
but he could be unbending when the occasion demanded it. His 
word was as good as his bond. He was brave as a lion. He was 
chary of making promises but if he made them, he strove his 
best to keep them. After he declared himself a Satyagrahi, he 
never swerved even during the darkest hours of the movement, 
not even when the end seemed never to be coming. When he took 
the pledge, he was by no means a young man. Nor was he un- 
trammelled by business preoccupations. But he never counted 
the cost. He suffered losses without a murmer. He gave almost 
beyond his means and yet never unthinkingly. His charities were 
most catholic. He gave donations for mosques, madrasas, national 
schools. Many a young man owes his rise to Parsi Rustomjee, as 
he was called throughout South Africa. Personally I owe much 
to him. I have many friends in South Africa. But I have not 
known a warmer one. He harboured me when I was lynched. 
His house was a place of refuge for me and mine. People wonder 
why I am partial to Parsis. I am not partial, but I am thankful 
that I can bear testimony to their admirable virtues. So long as 
the memory of Parsi Rustomjee persists with me, so long will that 
portion of humanity claim my respectful admiration. If we had 
many Rustomjees in our public life, we should not be long in 
reaching our cherished goal. May his soul rest in peace, and may 
God give wisdom and strength to his two sons to follow in the 
footsteps of their noble father! 


Young India, 20-11-24, p. 379 


Dalbahadur Giri 
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A NATIONAL LOSS 


Many readers of Young India know Sjt. Dalbahadur Giri by 
name only. Some may not have even heard his name. Yet he 
was one of the bravest of national workers. As I am writing for 
Young India I have a wire from Kalimpong advising me of the 
death of this comparatively unknown patriot. I tender my con- 
dolence to his family. He was a cultured Gurkha and was doing 
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good work among the Gurkhas in and near Darjeeling. During 
1991 in common with the thousands, he was also imprisoned for 
his non-co-operation activities. He became seriously ill during 
his imprisonment. He was discharged only a few months ago. 
He leaves, I understand, a large family destitute of means of livli- 
hood. An appeal was published on his behalf in the Bengali 
Press. I hope that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
will find out all the facts about the late Sjt. Dalbahadur Giri's 
family and render such aid as may be necessary. 


Young India, 13-11-24, p. 372 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
30 
THE LEGACY OF MAHATMA GOKHALE* 


ач «Өч чазапїн aq чч чай aq \ 
дч ачын ahaa wq фея ATT di 
Wasa 6—39 1 
*Whatever you do, whatever you eat, whatever you offer as 
sacrifice or gift, whatever austerity you perform, О Kaunteya, 
dedicate it all to me.’ 
guai wai We efx aw a? 
are sep wes 49 Sq ti 
чат ата. fagnp x 
атат, ANAA ата Xi 


‘I shall have lived to some purpose only if I see Hari (the Lord) 
{асс to face as I laugh and play. О Uddhava, Krishna, Muktan- 
anda's Master, is the Lord of our life." 

It seems that Mahatma Gokhale functioned as if the words 
addressed by Krishna to Arjuna had been addressed to him by 


* Message sent on February 19, 1916, the first anniversary of the death of 
Shri Gopal Krishna Gokhale on the occasion of the foundation of the Bhagini 
Samaj, Bombay, to perpetuate Gokhale's memory. 
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India, the mother of us all, and had been made by him the guid- 
ing principle of his life. For it will be readily admitted that what- 
ever he did, whatever he enjoyed, whatever he sacrificed, what- 
ever he gave in charity, whatever austerities he performed, he 
dedicated them all to his motherland. : 


The Gopi's devotion to Krishna as pictured by Muktanand is 
a just measure of Gokhale's devotion to India. 


What is the moral of Gokhale's life? What legacy has he left 
for us? ^ 


The questions were answered by Gokhale himself in his last 
words to the members of the Servants of India Society who were 
present beside his death-bed: 


“Don't waste your time in writing a biography or setting up a 
statue, but pour your whole soul into the service of India. Then 
only shall you be counted among her true and faithful servants.’ 


_ We have also before us Gokhale's views as regards the implica- 

tions of service to the country. The Congress organization must be 
maintained in full strength; people should be brought to a 
realization of the real state of the country through speeches and 
writings; education should be made available to every Indian 
child. But to what end? And іп what manner? As we try to 
answer these questions, we become aware of Gokhale’s stand- 
point. When he drew up the constitution for the Servants of 
India Society, he said that it was the Society’s object to 
spiritualize public life. This is a comprehensive definition. 


Gokhale’s life was that of a man of religion. Everything he did 
was done in the spirit of a devotee as I can testify. Gokhale once 
called himself an agnostic. He observed that he had not, but 
wished he had, Ranade’s faith. Even so I could discern a religious 
strain in his work. It would поб be improper to say that his very 
doubt was inspired by religion. A man who leads a dedicated life, 
who is simple in habits, who is the very image of truth, who is full 
. of humanity, who calls nothing his own—such а mantis a man of 
religion, whether he himself is or is not conscious of it. Such was 
Gokhale as I could see during the twenty years of my friendship 
with him. 
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In 1896 I tried to bring to public notice in India the question 
of indentured Indian labourers in Natal. Before I did so, I knew 
our leaders only by name. But on this occasion I first came into 
contact with the leaders in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona and Madras. 
Gokhale was then known as a disciple of Ranade. He had already 
become a life member of the Deccan Education Society as a 
professor in Fergusson College while I was quite an inexperi- 
enced young man. Still when I met him in Poona, I fell in 
love with him at first sight, and hence was established a bond 
of affection between us, such as I cherished for no other 
leader. I now had a personal experience of what I had 
heard about him, but I have never been able to forget the 
impress he left upon my mind by the love written in his 
eyes. I recognized him at once as the very embodiment 
of religion. I also saw Ranade about the same time; but I 
could not have access to the innermost recesses of his heart. I knew 
him only as Gokhale’s master. I do not know why; perhaps it 
was because he was so much my senior in age and experience 
that I could not know him as I knew Gokhale. 


Since our meetingin 1896 referred to above, Gokhale’s political 
career served me as an ideal. I installed him in my heart of 
hearts as my teacher in politics. 

Gokhale wrote articles in the quarterly of the Sarvajanik Sabha 
in Poona. He imparted fresh lustre to Fergusson College by his 
work there as a professor. He tendered evidence before the Welby 
Commission. All India thus recognized his intrinsic worth. He 
so deeply impressed Lord Curzon by his ability that the Viceroy 
feared Gokhale as he feared no one else. Gokhale covered himself 
with distinction as a member of the Supreme Council in Calcutta. 
He served on the Public Service Commission in spite of his failing 
health. On this and many other aspects of his work others have 
written with greater qualifications than I can claim to possess. 
Again the lesson which, in my opinion, we have to learn from his 
life cannot clearly be deduced from these activities. Therefore 
on the present occasion I shall limit myself to things of which I 
have a personal experience and which enforce the lesson which 
I have tried to draw from his life. 


The Satyagraha struggle in South Africa created such a deep 
impression on Gokhale's mind that he resolved to visit South 
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Africa although his health would hardly permit him to under- 
take the tour. He came there in 1912. We gave him a right royal 
reception. А meeting was held in the Town Hall at Cape Town 
a day after he landed, and was presided over by the Mayor. 
Gokhale's health was not at all adequate to the task of attending 
public receptions and making speeches. Still he insisted that 
the onerous programme which we had drawn up for him be left 
intact. He thus attended the reception at Cape Town and won 
the hearts of the Europeans at the very first opportunity. Every 
one felt that a saintly man was in their midst. Mr. Merriman, 
the famous veteran statesman of South Africa and man of liberal 
views, said to Gokhale, “Sir, when men like you visit our country, 
they purify the atmosphere. 

As Gokhale went from one place to another in the course of 
his tour, the Cape Town success was repeated and confirmed. 
For the time being, at any rate, the colour bar was taken down 
everywhere. Receptions were held in other places as in Cape 
Town, where Indians and the whites sat in linc and honoured 
themselves by honouring Gokhale. A banquet was held in , 
Johannesburg to which were invited 400 persons including about 
150 well-known Europeans. The Mayor acted as president. The 
Europeans of Johannesburg are a discerning lot, and they vied 
with one another in shaking hands with Gokhale for the simple 
reason that in the speech he had made before them they had 
evidence of his deep affection for his own country as well as his 
sense of justice and appreciation of the opposite point of view. 
Gokhale pleaded for а place of honour for his own people, but 
he could not utter a word of disrespect for others. If he was 
anxious to secure the rights of his own countrymen, he was equally 
solicitous that the rights of others were not infringed. Therefore, 
everyone had a taste of natural sweetness in his speeches. Gokhale 
believed that his best speech in South Africa was the one delivered 
at Johannesburg for over forty-five minutes. Still I did not notice 
that any of the audience were tired. The preparations for it had 
been on for six days previous to the day of the meeting. He 
acquainted himself sufficiently with the history of the problem 
and learnt by heart the figures which he had to cite. Then 
again on the previous night he burnt the midnight oil in order 
to settle the draft of his speech. The result was that he satisfied 
the Europeans as well as the Indians. 
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The diligence with which Gokhale prepared himself for his 
meeting with General Botha and General Smuts in Pretoria is 
never to be forgotten. On the day previous to the interview, 
he subjected Mr. Kallenbach and me to a searching examination. 
He himself woke at 3 a.m., and waked up both of us. He had 
already gone through the papers which we had placed before 
him. He now intended to cross-examine me and: make sure that 
he himself was fully prepared for the ordeal. I humbly suggested 

"that there was no need for him to take all that trouble; we did 
not mind if we had to continue our struggle a little longer; and 
we did not want to sacrifice him for our convenience. But 
accustomed as he was to throw his whole soul into whatever he 
did, he would not listen to me. How shall I describe his cross- 
examination or bestow due praise on his infinite capacity for 
taking pains ? Such indefatigable industry could not but be 
crowned with success. The South African cabinet gave an under- 
taking that a bill conceding the Satyagrahis’ demands would be 
brought before the next session of the Union Parliament and 
that the £3 tax on the ex-indentured labourers would be 
abolished. 


The promise given to Gokhale was not redeemed at the appoin- 
ted time. But he did not take it lying down. I am sure that the 
exertions he put forth in 1913 in order to have that promise kept 
shortened his life by at least ten years. It is impossible to give 
the reader an idea of the strain he imposed upon himself in 
organizing the agitation in India and collecting funds for the 
Satyagrahis in South Africa. Indeed if the South African Indians’ 
problem shook India to its depth, it was due to Gokhale’s mighty 
effort. The historic speech made by Lord Hardinge in Madras 
was also due to his influence. Gokhale was confined to bed on 
account of his anxiety about the South African Indian problem, 
and still he would not give himself rest. Cablegrams as lengthy 
as letters sent by sea mail were received by him at midnight and 
read as soon as they came in. Replies to these cablegrams were 
drafted and telegrams sent to the Viceroy at once. Statements 
to the press were prepared at the same time. In attending to 
this problem Gokhale could not take his meals or gó to bed at the 
appointed hour and turned night into day. Such unique and 
selfless devotion is given only to a man of religion. 
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As regards Hindu-Muslim tension too, Gokhale's standpoint 
was purely religious. Once a Hindu monk came to him in order 
to prevail upon him to grant an inferior status to the Musalmans 
and to secure an advantage for the Hindus. But Gokhale would 
not listen to him. The monk complained that the great leader 
did not take pride in Hinduism. At this Gokhale frowned and 
said, “If Hinduism consists in doing what you say, I am not a 


Hindu. Please, therefore, leave me? And the so-called monk left _ 


the man who was a real Sannyasi. 


Fearlessness was a very important element in Gokhale’s 
composition. Indeed this virtue is an indispensable quality in a 
man of religion. There was a reign of terror in Poona subsequent 
to the assassination of Mr. Rand and Lt. Ayerst. Gokhale was in 
England at the time and referring to it he spoke to a committec 
of influential members of. the British Parliament. Some statements 
made in that speech could not be substantiated later on. There- 
fore, when Gokhale returned to India, he tendered an apology 
to the European officials whom he had charged with misconduct 
and thus incurred the displeasure of some ignorant people who 
called him a coward and advised him to retire from public life. 
He rejected this advice with the noble words : 


“Public duties undertaken at the bidding of no man, cannot 
be laid down at the desire of any one. Whether one works on a 
higher plane or a lower one is a matter of small importance. 
One is always glad of the appreciation by the public of what one 
has done....But it is not the highest purpose of existence, nor 
really the highest. If it comes, to give the words of Herbert 
Spencer, well; if not, well also, though not so well.’ 


Gokhale did his duty conscientiously and never wasted a single 
selfish thought on what view the public would take of his action. 
I believe he had the Capacity cheerfully to mount the gallows for 
the country’s sake if necessary. I know to mount the gallows more 
than once was very much easier for him than to face a difficult 
situation. But he never so much as thought of turning his back 


to it. 
If therefore we would learn a lesson from the life of this great 


patriot, we should follow his method of working in the spirit of a 
devotee. Every one of us cannot become a member of the Supreme 


© 
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Legislature, and members of that Legislature are not always seen 
in the ranks of the servants of the nation. Every one cannot 
serve on the Public Service Commission and men designated as 
its members are not always found rendering service to the country. 
We cannot all acquire learning like him and learned men do not 
always serve the people. But we can all cultivate virtues like 
courage, truthfulness, patience, humility, a sense of justice, 
straightforwardness and perseverance and dedicate them to the 
nation. This is the spirit of a devotee. This is what Gokhale 
meant when he spoke of ‘public life being spiritualized’. All who 
conduct themselves in such a spirit of dedication will always see 
their way clear before them and claim a share in the legacy which 
Gokhale has left for us all. Such devoted workers will be endowed 
with all such gifts as they need, as the Lord has promised, and 
Gokhale's life is ап illustration of that promise having been 
abundantly fulfilled. ; 


Translated from the original Gujarati by Valji Govindji Desai. 


2 


What could a disciple write about his master ? How could he 
write it ? The disciple’s writing would be but an audacity. The 
true shishya merges himself in the guru. So he can never be a 
critic of the guru. Bhakti or devotion has no eye for shortcomings. 
So there can be no reason for complaint if the public do not 
accept the judgment of one who refuses to analyse the merits 
and shortcomings of his subject. The disciple’s own behaviour 
and actions are in fact his comments about the master. I have 
often said that Gokhale was my political guru. That is why I 
consider myself incapable of writing about him. Whatever I 
write would seem but incomplete in my eyes. I believe the 
relationship between master and disciple is absolutely spiritual. 
It is not based on arithmetical calculations. The relationship is 
formed as if of its own accord and in a single instant, and is not 
capable of breach once it takes shape. 


Our relationship with each other was formed in the year 
1896. I had no idea of the nature of that relationship then; nor 
had he. During that very period there were blessed occasions when 
I met the master’s master (Justice Mahadev Govind Ranade), 
Lokamanya Tilak, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Justice Badruddin 
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Tyabji, Dr. Bhandarkar, as well as the leaders of Madras and 
Bengal. I was but a raw youth. Every one of them had showered 
his love on me. These were occasions I could never forget in my 
life. But I did not experience the same peace and warmth from 
my meeting with the others as I found from my visit to Gokhale. 


I do not remember to have had any special affection shown 
to me by Gokhale. If I permitted myself to measure the love I 
experienced from them all in figures, I have an impression that 
no one else had shown such goodwill to me as Dr. Bhandarkar 
had shown. He had said to me, ‘I do not take any part in public 
affairs now. But just for your sake I propose to preside over the 
public meeting being held in connection with your problem. 
Still it was only Gokhale who somehow bound me to himsclf. 
Our new relation did not show any results immediately. But 
on the occasion of the Calcutta Congress session in 1902 where 
I was present I became fully conscious of my discipleship. I had 
the privilege of meeting almost all the leaders mentioned above 
at this time also. I saw that Gokhale had not only not forgotten 
me but actually took me under his charge. The practical result 
of his having done so followed as a natural consequence. During 
the Subjects Committee meeting I felt helpless. While resolutions 
were under discussion I could not gather enough courage to 
declare that I too had a resolution on South Africa in my pocket. 
It was not to be expected that the Committee would spare the 
evening for me. The leaders were impatient to finish the business 
on hand. I was trembling with the fear that they would rise any 
moment. I had no courage to remind even Gokhale of my 
business. Just at that moment he cried out, “Gandhi has a reso- 
lution on South Africa which we will have to consider) My joy 
knew no bounds. This was my first experienoe of the Congress. 
So resolutions passed by it had great value in my eyes. The 
incidents thereafter are many and they are all sacred for me- 
But for the present I shall confine myself to discussing what I 
believed was his great urge in life and finish this preface. 


In these difficult and degenerate times the pure spirit of religion 
is hardly in evidence anywhere. Those who call themselves 
rishis, munies and sadhus and go about the world under those 
names rarely show this spirit in themselves, Obyiously they do 
not hold the monopoly of religion. The best among the devotees 
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of God, Narsinha Mehta, has shown їп one beautiful phrase 
where true religion is and is to be found : 


Til the Spirit is contemplated апа. 
realized, all endeavour is futile. 


This is a saying which came out of his own vast experience. This 
short saying tells us that religion does not necessarily dwell even 
in the man of great austerities, even in the man of great yoga who 
knows all its processes. I have not the least doubt that Gokhale 
was well acquainted with the inner spirit of religion. He never 
pretended to observe any religious practice but his life was full 
of the true spirit of religion. Whenever religion was on the wane 
some particular activity has been known to have roused the spirit 
of religion in man. Such activity has its bearing on the peculiar 
conditions of the age. These days we experience our fallen state 
in our political condition of bondage. Because we lack the capa- 
city to have a comprehensive view of things we run away with the 
belief that if our political condition improved we would rise from 
our fallen state. This belief is only partially true and takes into 
account only one side of the problem facing us. It is true we 
cannot rise till our political condition is reformed. But it is not 
true that we shall be able to progress if our political condi- 
tion undergoes a change by any means and in any manner. If 
the means employed is impure the change will not be in the 
direction of progress but very likely in the opposite direction. 
Only a change brought about in our political condition by pure 
means, that is by peaceful and legitimate means, can lead us to 
real progress. Gokhale not merely perceived this truth right from 
the beginning of his public life but also began practising it. 
He believed that political activities could lead to salvation and 
freedom only if they were based on religion or in other words 
spiritualized. So he placed this great ideal before his Servants 
of India Society and before the whole nation. He firmly declared 
that unless our political movement was informed by the spirit of 
religion it would be barren. The writer who took notice of his 
death in The Times of India drew particular attention to this 
aspect of Gokhale's mission and while expressing a doubt about 
the success of his efforts to create political sannyasis had warned 
the Servants of India Society which he had left to us as our 
heritage about the heavy resposibility in this regard it owed to. 


° 
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its founder. Only political sannyasis had the capacity to fulfil and 
adorn the ideal of sannyasa i.e. renunciation; others would but 
bring shame to the sannyasi’s saffron garb. Any Indian who 
aspired to lead his people in the way of pure religion could 
hardly afford to remain aloof from politics. In other words, one 
who aspires to true religious life could not but undertake the 
service of his people as his mission, and we are today so far 
involved in the political system that obtains in our land that 
service of the people is impossible without taking part in politics. 
The peasants of our country who used to remain indifferent as 
to who the political ruler of the country was and could yet lead 
their simple lives without any danger are not today in the same 
state of aloofness from the working of the State. If our sadhus, 
rishis, munis, maulvis and padris realized the bearing of politics on 
the condition of our peasants we would have Servants of India 
Societies in every village, the spirit of religion would assume 
such vast all-pervading proportions that the political system 
which has become odious would reform. itself, India would again 
have its empire of religion as we know it had in the past, the 
bonds which hold India under subjection would be severed in an 
instant, and the ideal state of peace which an ancient seer had 
described would come into being where iron would not be used 
for forging swords but for forging ploughshares, and the lion and 
the lamb would be friends and live together in peace. The ideal 
of Gokhale's life was to work to bring about this state of affairs. 
That indeed is his message and 1 believe that whoever reads his 


writings with an open mind will perceive this message in every 
word of his. 
1918 


31 
GOKHALE'S PLACE IN MY LIFE 


A strange anonymous letter has been recei 
me for having taken up a cause that was de 
heart, and telling me that his Spirit was res 
I must prove a worthy follower of his. The letter, moreover, 
admonishes me not to lose heart in the prosecution of the Swaraj 
programme, and finishes off by accusing me of imposture in 


ved by me, admiring 
arest to Lokamanya’s 
iding in me and that 
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claiming to be politically a disciple of Gokhale. I wish, corres- 
pondents will throw off the slavish habit of writing anonymously. 
We, who are developing the Swaraj spirit, must cultivate the 
courage of fearlessly speaking out our minds. The subject-matter 
of the letter, however, being of public importance, demands a 
reply. I cannot claim the honour of being a follower of the late 
Lokamanya. I admire him like millions of his countrymen for his 
indomitable will, his vast learning, his love of country, and above 
all, the purity of his private life and great sacrifice. Of all the men 
of modern times, he captivated most the imagination of his 
people. He breathed into us the spirit of Swaraj. No one perhaps 
realized the evil of the existing system of Government as Tilak 
did. And in all humility I claim to deliver his message to the 
country as truly as the best of his disciples. But I am conscious 
that my method is not Tilak’s method. And that is why I have 
still difficulty with some of the Maharashtra leaders. But I 
sincerely think, that Tilak did not disbelieve in my method. I 
enjoyed the privilege of his confidence. And his last word to me 
in the presence of several friends was, just a fortnight before his: 
death, that mine was an excellent method if the people could be 
persuaded to take to it. But he said he had his doubts. I know 
no other method. I can only hope, that when the final test 
comes, the country will be proved to have assimilated the method 
of non-violent non-co-operation. Nor am I unaware of my other 
limitations. I can lay no claim to scholarship. I have not his 
| powers of organization, I have no compact disciplined party to 
lead, and having Ьсеп an exile for twenty-three years, I cannot 
claim the experience that the Lokamanya had of India. Two 
things we had in common to the fullest measure—love of country 
and the steady pursuit of Swaraj. I can, therefore, assure the 
anonymous writer, that yielding to none in my reverence for the 
memory of the deceased I will march side by side with the fore- 
most of the Lokamanya’s disciples in the pursuit of Swaraj. I 
know that the only offering acceptable to him is the quickest 
attainment of Swaraj by India. That and nothing else can give 
his spirit peace. 

Discipleship, however, is a sacred personal matter. I fell at 
Dadabhai's feet in 1888, but he seemed to be too far away from 
me. I could be as son to him, not disciple. A disciple is more 
than son. Discipleship is a second birth. It is a voluntary sur- 
Int 
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render. In 1896 I met almost all the known leaders of India in 
connection with my South African mission. Justice Ranade 
awed me. I could hardly talk in his presence. Badruddin Tyabji 
fathered me, and asked me to be guided by Ranade and Pheroze- 
shah. The latter became a patron. His will had to be law. “You 
must address a public meeting on the 26th September, and you 
must be punctual? I obeyed. On the 25th evening I was to wait 
on him. I did. 


“Have you written out your speech ?” he inquired. 
‘No Sir? 


“That won't do, young man. Can you write it out tonight?” 


‘Munshi, you must go to Mr. Gandhi and receive the manu- 
script from him. It must be printed overnight and you must 
send me a copy.’ Turning to me, he added, ‘Gandhi, you must 
not write a long speech, you do not know Bombay audiences 
cannot stand long addresses.’ I bowed. 


The lion of Bombay taught me to take orders. He did not 
make me his disciple. He did not even try. i 


I went thence to Poona. I was an utter stranger. My host 
first took me to Tilak. I met him surrounded by his companions. 
He listened, and said, ‘We must arrange a meeting for you. But 
perhaps you do not know that we have unfortunately two 
parties. You must give us a non-party man as chairman. Will 
you see Dr. Bhandarkar ?' I consented and retired. I have no 
clear impression of Tilak, except to recall that he shook off my 
nervousness by his affectionate familiarity. I went thence, I think, 
to Gokhale, and then to Dr. Bhandarkar. The latter greeted me 
as a teacher his pupil. 


“You seem to be an earnest and enthusiastic young man. Many 
people do not come to see me at this the hottest part of the day- 
I never nowadays attend public meetings. But you have recited 
such a pathetic story that I must make an exception in your 
favour." 


I worshipped the venerable doctor with his wise face. But I 
could not find for him a place on that little throne. It was still 
unoccupied. I had many heroes but no king. 
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Jt was different with Gokhale. I cannot say why. I met him 
at his quarters on the college ground. It was like meeting an 
old friend, or better still a mother after a long separation. His 
gentle face put me at ease in a moment. His minute inquiries 
about myself and my doings in South Africa at once enshrined 
him in my heart. And as I parted from him, I said to myself, 
“you are my man'. And from that moment Gokhale never lost 
sight of me. In 1901 on my second return from South Africa, we 
came closer still. He simply 'took me in hand; and began to 
fashion me. He was concerned about how I spoke, dressed, 
walked and ate. My mother was not more solicitous about me 
than Gokhale. There was, so far as I am aware, no reserve 
between us. It was really a case of love at first sight, and it stood 
the severest strain in 1913. He seemed to me all I wanted as a 
political worker—pure as crystal, gentle as a lamb, brave as a 
lion and chivalrous to a fault. It does not matter to me that he 
may not have been any of these things. It was enough for me that 
I could discover no fault in him to cavil at. He was and remains 
for me the most perfect man on the political field. Not, therefore, 
that we had no differences. We differed even in 1901 in our views 
on social customs, e.g. widow marriage. We discovered differences 
in our estimate of Western civilization. He frankly differed from 
me in my extreme views on non-violence. But these differences 
mattered neither to him nor to me. Nothing could part us asun- 
der. It were blasphemous to conjecture what would have hap- 
pened if he were alive today. I know, that I would have been 
working under him. I have made this confession, because the 
anonymous letter hurt me, when it accused me of imposture 
about my political discipleship. Had I been remiss in my 
acknowledgment to him who is now dumb ? I thought I must 
declare my faithfulness to Gokhale, especially when I seemed to 
beliving in a camp which the Indian world calls opposite. 


Young India, 13-7221, p. 222 
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My Dear Countrymen,—I saw in the recitation,—the beautiful 
recitation that was given to me — that God is with them whose 
garment was dusty and tattered. My thoughts immediately went 
to the end of my garment; I examined and found that it is not 
dusty and it is not tattered; it is fairly spotless and clean. God is 
not in me. There are other conditions attached ; but in these 
'conditions too I may fail; and you, my dear countrymen, may 
also fail; and if we do tend this well, we should not dishonour the 
memory of one whose portrait you have asked me to unveil this 
morning. I have declared myself his disciple in the political 
field and I love him as my Raja Guru; and this I claim on ~behalf 
of the Indian people. It was in 1896 that I made this declaration, 
and I do not regret having made the choice. 


Mr. Gokhale taught me that the dream of every Indian who 
claims to love hi$ country, should Ье not to glorify in language 
but to spiritualize the political life of the country and the political 
institutions of the country. He inspired my lifeand is still inspiring 
it in that I wish to purify myself and spiritualize myself. I have 
dedicated myself to that ideal. I may fail, and to what extent 
I may fail, I call myself to that extent an unworthy disciple 
of my master. 


What is the meaning of spiritualizing the political life of the 
country ? What is the meaning of spiritualizing myself ? That 
question has come before me often and often and to you it may 
seem one thing, to me it may seem another thing; it may mean 
different things to the different members of the Servants of India 
Society itself. It shows much difficulty and it shows the difficulties, 
of all those who want to love their country, who want to serve 
their country and who want to honour their country. I think the 
political life must be an echo of private life and that there cannot 
be any divorce between the two. 


== ТТЕП" ЫЛ ПАЛЕ 
* Speech delivered at Bangalore, on unveiling a portrait of Gokhale 
in May 1915 : Speeches and Writings of. Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 1009-10. 
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I was by the side of that saintly politician to the end of his life 
and I found no ego in him. I ask you, members of the Social 
Service League, if there is no ego in you. If he wanted to shine, 
if he wanted to shine in the political field of his country, he did 
so not in order that he might gain public applause, but in order 
that his country may gain. He developed every particular faculty. 
in him, not in order to win the praise of the world for himself, 
but in order that his country might gain. He did not seek public 
applause, but it was showered upon him, it was thrust upon him; 
he wanted that his country might gain and that was his great 
inspiration. 


33 
GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE* 


Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters, —Perhaps it is impudent 
on my part to add anything to the feeling words that have been 
spoken by Mrs. Ranade. The fact that she is the widow of the 
master’s master adds solemnity to the proceedings, which can 
only be marred by any remarks I may make. But, claiming as I 
do to be one of Mr. Gokhale’s disciples, you will forgive me if I 
say a few words which are personal tit-bits. It was on board the 
S.S. Cronprinz some years ago that I found myself in the master’s 
company together with a common friend, Mr. Kallenbach, a 
German (Laughter). Let me say that all Germans are not fiends; 
nor are all German soldiers fiends. Mit Kallenbach is a German 
and a soldier, but I feel that no purer-minded person today walks 
the earth in Europe than Mr. Kallenbach. He was accepted 
as a worthy companion by Mr. Gokhale, who used to play with 
him the game of coits. Mr. Gokhale had just then, during the 
voyage from England to Capetown, picked up that game, and 
he very nearly gave Mr. Kallenbach a beating in the game. I 
fancy that was a drawn game between them; and, let me add, 


* Speech made by Gandhiji while seconding the Resolution on Mr. Gokhale 
at the Fifteenth Bombay,Provincial Conference held at Poona on 10th and 
llth July 1915. Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 1011-12 
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Mr. Kallenbach, so far as I am aware, is опе of the cleverest 
players of coits in South Africa. Just after that we had our meals 
at which Mr. Gokhale was talking to me with reference to the 
result of the game. He thought I never indulged in such sports 
and that I was against them. He expostulated with me in kind 
words and said : “Do you know why I want to enter into such 
competition with Europeans ? I certainly want to do at least 
as much as they can do, for the sake of our country (Hear, hear). 
It is said, rightly or wrongly, that we are inferior people in many 
matters, and so far as I can do it?—Aand this he said in all 
humility—‘T certainly want to show that we are at least their 
equals, if not their superiors.” That was one incident. On board 
the same steamer we were engaged in a hot discussion in connec- 
tion with our dear Motherland, and he was mapping out for me, 
as a father would for his child, a programme that I was to follow 
in India if I ever happened to see the Motherland again, and 
in connection therewith there was one thing he said : “We lack 
in India character; we want religious zeal in the political field.” 
Shall we then follow the spirit of the master with the same 
thoroughness and the same religious zeal, so that we can safely 
teach a child politics ? One of his missions in life, I think, was 
to inculcate the lesson that whatever we do, we should do with 


thoroughness. This it is not possible for us mortals to imitate in: 


any degree of perfection. Whatever he did, he did with a religious 
zeal; that was the secret of his success. He did not wear his religion 
on his sleeves; he lived it. Whatever he touched, he purified ; 
wherever he went, he recreated an atmosphere around him which 
was fragrant. When he came to South Africa he electrified the 
people there not only by his magnificent eloquerice but by the 
sincerity of his character and by the religious devotion with 
which he worked. What was that devotion ? Ailing though 
he was, he was awake the whole night practically when he was 
to have seen General Smuts; he did so in order to prepare the 
case for his countrymen with a thoroughness that surprised the 
Leader of the Boer Government. What was the result ? The 
result was that he got the promise from the South African 


Government that the £3 tax would be gone in a few years and 
the £3 tax is no more (Cheers). 


34 
GOKHALE AND HARIJANS 


Several young men have, during the tour in the South, written 
to me attributing to Brahmins, untouchability and other evils 
from which Hindu society is suffering. I am writing this note 
the day after the 19th anniversary of Gokhale's death. I am, 
therefore, naturally reminded of his love of Harijans. It is not 
possible to imagine a man freer from the taint of untouchability 
than he. With him there was no inequality between man and 
man. Once, in South Africa, a man had come to him, asking 
him to attend a meeting of a sectional character. He was dis- 

` inclined. An appeal was made to his Hinduism. He was indignant 
over what he felt to be a reproach and said with a warmth which 
astonished the hearers, “If that is Hinduism, I am not a Hindu.” 
He could not stand the assumption of superiority by any person 
or community. In his dealings with fellowmen, he exemplified 
in his own life the spirit of universal brotherhood. He mixed 
with the greatest freedom with the so-called Pariahs. There was 
no patronizing air about him. He evolved the ideal of service. 
Public men and women were not leaders but servants. For him 
the greatest leader was the greatest servant. And Gokhale was 
a born Brahmin in every sense ofthe term. He was a born teacher. 
He loved to be called Professor. He was humility personified. 
He surrendered his all to the nation. He might have amassed a 
fortune, but he deliberately chose a life of poverty. Will not the 
haters of Brahmins be proud of a servant like Gokhale ? And 
Gokhale was not the only опе of his kind. It is possible to make 
out a long list of Brahmins who have stood up for equality bet- 
ween man and man. To dggry the Brahmins as a class is to deny 
ourselves the benefits of the selfless service for which many of 
them have specially fitted themselves. They stand in no need of 
certificate. Their service is its own reward. In the words of 
Gokhale written on a momentous occasion in his life, “service 
undertaken at the bidding of no one, cannot be given up at the 
bidding of any one.’ The safest rule, therefore, is to take a man at 
his present worth, irrespective of his birth, or race or colour. In 
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the campaign against untouchability, we may despise no service, 
be it ever so small, so long as it is service and not patronage. 


Harijan, 23-2234, p. 9 


K. Hanumantharao 


35 
A SILENT WORKER 


Andhra Desha has lost one of its finest silent workers. К. 
Hanumantharao laboured for the great educational institution 


at Masulipatam which is the pride of Andhra Desha. He lived . 


for it and died for it. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya writes the 
following touching letter : 


“T have all along felt that I owed a letter to you after my return from 


Bombay on the 17th inst. with a message to Mr. Venkatappayya. I wanted 
to deliver that Message in person going to Guntur, instead of coming straight 
to Masulipatam. But a telegram that I had received in Bombay on the 16th 
night that my friend K. Hanumantharao of the Kalasala was serious and the 
absence of news on the 19th at Bezwada prevented my going to Guntur in 
person, I therefore sent the message to K. Venkatappayya through a gentle- 
man and returned to Bunder (Masulipatam) only to find that Hanumantharao 
was in a precarious state, I had known for some time previous that his life 
was to be cut short. I told you once or twice that he was ill. I had no 
opportunity on the 17th to tell you about this domestic trouble. I left Bombay 
with a heavy heart doubting whether I could see my friend at all. I did see 
him and have had the solace of having treated him since, until he passed 
away yesterday in my hands at 1 p-m. Hard of heart as I am by nature and 
callous by profession, I nevertheless feel tis loss of my friend, philosopher 
and guide, of a fellow worker for 16 years) above all this loss of the founder 
and prop of the National College, in a manner that I cannot describe. I am 
too full of grief to be able to say anything further except that I am sustained 
by the hope that the public’s regard for Hanumantharao’s memory will 
sustain the institution for which he gave the best of his time and talent 
during his life and in the end gave his life itself as his highest offering at the 
feet of the Mother. It is with peculiar gratification that we find that the 
ideals for which he has worked in collaboration with his friend these sixteen. 


—— 
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years, have at last gained universal acceptance. He tore up his sanad at my 
special request in 1907 on the eve of the Surat Congress. From 1908 we have 
foregone a revenue of Rs. 500 a ycar over the College premises which would: 
have accrued from the tapping of palmyra trees and date trees. From Feb. 
1910 up to now, the Panchama boys have been sitting cheek by jowl with the 
Brahmin boys and all have turned their hands to work. From 1912 we have 
struggled hard to revive the cottage industries and home crafts and limit 
machinery torits place in life. Today there are 110 looms in the Kalasala 
premises. The federation of cultures in the provinces and in India has been the 
motive of the Andhra movement which Hanumantharao has elevated and 
made truly sublime. Today I cherish the memory of my friend as that of a. 
true nation builder.that had the imagination, the courage and the vision to. 
see that the foundations of Nationalism must well and truly be laid in 
National Education.” 


The friends of the deceased have lost no time in issuing an 
appeal for one lac of rupees for a memorial to the deceased. It 
is not intended to use the money in vain show but to put on a 
sound footing the financial condition of the institution for which 
the deceased slaved day and night. I heartily commend the 
appeal not only to every Andhra patriot but also to many others 
who knew Hanumantharao or visited his noble institution. 


Young India, 16-2-'22, p. 99 


Mazhar-ul-Haq 


36 
THE LATE MAZHAR-UL-HAQ. 


Mazhar-ul-Haq was a great patriot, a good Musalman and a 
philosopher. Fond of ease and luxury, when non-co-operation 
came he threw them off as we throw superfluous scales off the 
skin. He grew as fond of the ascetic life as he was of princely 
life. Growing weary of our dissensions, he lived in retirement, 
doing such unseen services as he could, and praying for the best. 
He was fearless both in speech and action. The Sadakat Ashram 
near Patna is a fruit of his constructive labours. Though he did 
not live in it for long as he had intended, his conception of the 
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Ashram made it possible for the Bihar Vidyapith to find a perma- 
nent habitation. It may yet prove a cement to bind the two 
communities together. Such a man would be missed at all times, 
he will be the more missed at this juncture in the history of the 
country. I tender my condolences to Begam Mazhar-ul-Haq 
and her family. 


Yonng India, 9-1230 p. 9 


Thomas Wilfred Harries 


37 
SAD END OF A PROMISING LIFE 


Sometime ago a serious-looking young Englishman named 
Harries announced himself with a note of introduction from 
Shuaib Qureshi. Without ceremony he at once told me that he 
had come to India for a short stay in pursuit of a philosophical 
research In company with an Indian fellow student. He engaged 
me in а swift conversation, and allowed me to see that he did 
not require much argument from me to make my meaning clear. 
Though he took me through his examination with lightning 
speed, I saw that I could not satisfy his appetite in the few minutes 
that I could then give him. I promised him another appointment 
if he wanted it. He gratefully accepted the offer. Next time he 
came with his friend and fellow worker Basanta Kumar Mullick. 
I was much taken up with Harries’ earnestness, intelligence and 
honesty of mind. During the time at my disposal he could not 
finish his enquiry. I gave him promise of another appointment 
to which I was looking forward when I got the sad news that 
young Harries was no more. Here is a summary of a pathetic 


account of his death and life sent to me by his fellow worker 
Basanta Kumar Mullick : 


“Thomas Wilfred Harries, a young Englishman from Balliol (Oxford) 
came over, in the third week of June, to stay with me; but as luck would have 
it, he fell a victim to an attack of malaria before even July was half way 
through. He was only 24 when he died, and the attack lasted not even for 
full four days. The blow is still ringing in my head, as iz ever will: and 
everybody who ever met him since he was out in India is mourning his death. 
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““There is no need, nor is it possible, to say what he was to me. Neither 
can I try and say, at the moment what the loss means for his country or mine. 
Sooner or later it will be recognized and recorded. Let me only state as 
simply as I can some features of his career which stand out prominently. 
T. W. Harries was a Balliol man, and it will not be exaggerating the truth 
to say that he was one of the most brilliant students Balliol produced in recent 
years. Except only in the Ist public examination of Oxford known as Hon. 
Mods. he never missed his first. In 1923, he was one of the few who sat for 
the Ist examination in Modern Greats, and he took a brilliant first in it. 
Since then he had been lecturing on Economics, History and Philosophy to 
the W. E. A. in the potteries in the place of Towney where he was already 
one of the most popular and respected of teachers. 


“The object of his visit to India was as simple as his life was unosten- 
tatious and clean. He came out for a holiday and what is more to the point, 
to finish the work which we had begun in Oxford some four or five years 
ago. There is a long history connected with this work, and this is not the 
place to rclate it, but to show how Harries came to be associated with it, I 
have to mention that after I had met him in a debate of the Lotus Club in 
the Oxford University of which he was the President, he, along with a few 
others who arc all dear to me, joined me in a philosophical investigation 
which I had been carrying on for some years before. The aim of this investi- 
gation was to expound а new system of thought which rose straight out of 
the scepticism of the age. We had lost our faith in tradition long ago. Con- 
temporary life to us, except when it managed to avoid vital issues, was as 
defunct as the existing institutions were long past the stage where they could 
yield any néw order of peace or a fresh ideal of life. What seemed to be 
evident was that not before a more compact and a less warlike though more 
efficient order of human society had arisen, could there be any real peace 


or rest." 


I tender my condolences to the friends and family of Harries. 
Noble ideas once conceived never perish, and Harries will live 
through his ideas. The unknown and humble plodders like 
Harries ever continue the work bequeathed by their departed 
co-workers. All honour to them. 


Young India, 6-8-'25, p. 269 


Rev. R. A. Hume 
38 
A GOOD SOUL PASSES AWAY 


"Dr. Ruth P. Hume writes from Ahmednagar : 


* A cablegram came today telling of the passing og of my father 
—Rev. R. A. Hume, D. D.—on June 24th, 


* I wanted to tell you, as you and my Father were personal 
friends, And I thought possibly you might care to mention it in Young 
India. Of his life and work you know,—also that he was born in Bombay 
in 1847, returned to India as a missionary in Ahmednagar in 1875, 
and retired {о America in 1926. He had been active until recently. 
But he was in poor health. So we would rejoice for his release and 
give God thanks for his long life of service." ч 
Yes, indeed, I have pleasant recollections of the deceased 

friend. He carried on an extensive correspondence with me both 
whilst he was here and after he had gone to America. I recog- 
nized in his letters his warm-hearted affection for India. He 
rendered assistance to Deenabandhu Andrews whilst he was touring 
in that great continent. I share with his daughter the rejoicings | 
for the release of this good soul from the earthly tabernacle. 
Death such as this affords no cause for sorrow or condolence. 
Death always is but more especially in cases like this a ‘sleep 
and a forgetting.’ 


Young India, 18-7229, р, 233 


Sir Akbar Hydari 


39 
SIR AKBAR HYDARI 


The late Sir Akbar Hydari was a rare combination. He was 2 
great scholar, philosopher and reformer. He was a devout 
Muslim, but he saw nothing antagonistic to Islam in Hinduism. 
He was a student of various religions. He was catholic in the 
choice of his friends. On the return voyage from the second Round 
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Table Conference we found ourselves in the same boat. He was a 
regular attendant at the evening prayers 1 used to have on 
board. He was so interested in Gita verses and the bhajans we 
sang that he had got them all translated for him by Mahadev 
Desai. He had made me promise that we should tour together 
in India in the interest of communal unity. But God had willed 
otherwise. The late Lord Willingdon had a different programme 
for me. I was plunged into the Civil Disobedience fight. Sir 
Akbar and I could never carry out the programme. He had come 
under the influence of Shri Aurobindo Ghose. He was almost 
invariably in Pondicherry during the days when the Sage of 
Pondicherry gave the quarterly darshan to his devotees. Sir 
Akbar’s death is a great loss to the country. My respectful condo- 
lences to the deceased’s family. 


Harijan, 18-142, p. 5 


Chhotelal Jain 


40 
A SILENT CO-WORKER GONE 


The inmates of the Satyagraha Ashram of Sabarmati are today 
a scattered family, joined together only by their common vow 
of silent service. No one, perhaps, with the exception of the late 
Shri Maganlal Gandhi, personified so nearly this self-effacing 
ideal as Shri: Chhotelal Jain whose death, through suicide, has 
just stunned me. I have not adequate language to describe his 
insatiable capacity for silent service. He dreaded publicity and 
loved to live and serve unknown. In fact it may be said of him 
that his right hand did not know what his left hand was doing. 
Т do not remember his ever visiting his relations or being visited 
by them. He never even mentioned them to anyone. At the time 
of writing I do not even know their names or whereabouts. 


I have the good luck to have a band of co-workers who are to 
me as my hands and feet. Without their willing and loyal co- 
operation I should feel utterly helpless. Prominent among these 
was Chhotelal. He had a versatile and powerful intelligence 
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which shirked no task however difficult. He was a born linguist. 
Rajputana being his home, Hindi was his mother tongue, but 
he knew Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Tamil, Sanskrit and English 
as well. He knew the Urdu script. I have seldom seen anybody 
with such aptitude for quickly mastering a new language or a 
new task. He was one of the foundation members of the Sabar- 
mati Ashram. He went through the whole range, of Ashram 
activities with natural ease, and hardly touched anything that 
he did not adorn. Thus he felt equally at home whether he was 
engaged in kitchen work, conservancy, spinning ог weaving, 
accounts, or translation work, or correspondence. He had an 
equal share with the late Maganlal in the writing of Vanatshastra. 


'The riskier a job the more it was welcomed by Chhotelal, and 
once he took it up, he knew no rest till he had seen it through. 
He threw himself, with the indefatigable energy which was 
his characteristic, into any task that he took up, and at the end 
of it he would still be fresh and ready for the next. The words 
wearines and fatigue were not in his dictionary. To render 
service only, never to receive any, was the passion of his life. When 
the All India Village Industries Association was started at Wardha, 
it was Chhotelal who first learnt and then introduced the art of 
ghani in Maganwadi. It was he who introduced the wooden 
handmill for rice-husking. Again, it was he who started bee- 
culture there. Today I feel disconsolate and crippled by his loss. 
And I am sure, if we could only know it, the same must be the 
feeling of the bees whom he had gathered and was looking after 
with a mother's care. I do not know who else will look after them. 
with the loving care of Chhotelal. For, Chhotelal had literally 
become apiculture-mad. In the course of his quest he had contrac- 
ted para-typhoid fever which had a fatal ending. He had been 
bed-ridden for hardly six or seven days, but the very thought of 
being a helpless charge upon others evidently ate into him, and 
on Tuesday night, the 31st of August, leaving everybody asleep». 
he put an end to his life by throwing himself into the Maganwadi 
well. The corpse was recovered from the well today, Wednesday. 
at 4 p.m. And even as I pen these lines at Segaon, at 8 p.m. 
his body is being cremated at Wardha. 


I have not the heart to rebuke Chhotelal for his suicide. He 
was no coward. He was guilty of no unworthy deed. He could- 
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laugh at suffering. I cannot account for this self-immolation except 
on the supposition that he could no longer brook to be nursed. 
No doubt that is a sign of subtle pride. But there it was. He was 


not conscious of it. 


His name figured in the Delhi Conspiracy case of 1915. He 
was acquitted. He had told me he did not desire acquittal. А 
casual reading of some of my writings gave a new turn to his 
life and outlook. He studied my activities in South Africa, and 
from a violent revolutionary became a votary of Ahimsa. He shed 
his cult of violence as completely and naturally as a snake does 
its outworn skin, but he could never completely control the 
proneness to anger and pride that were deeply ingrained in his. 
nature. Did he expiate with his life for these ? 


By his death (he was 42) he has left me heavily in his debt. 
I had entertained high hopes of him, I could not tolerate any 
imperfection in him and so he.had often to bear the brunt of my 
impatience as, perhaps, only one or two besides him have borne. 
But he never complained, never even winced. Had I any right 
to put him through this fire as I used to ? I had hope one day 
to discharge my debt towards him by offering him as a sacrifice 
at the altar of Hindu-Muslim Unity, Untouchability апа Cow 
Protection. To my mind these are some of the altars in the great 
Yajna of the Swaraj of my dream. And Chhotelal was in the front 
iank of the few who, to my knowledge, had the strength and 
capacity to claim this privilege. 

The country needs an army of silent warriors like him. The 
achievement of Swaraj, which to me is synonymous with Rama- 
raj, is no joke. Let these few glimpses of Chhotelal's Ше serve: 
as an inspiration in our striving for India's freedom. 


[Adapted from Harijanbandhu by P.] 


Harijan, 11-9-°37, p. 249 


Rajasaheb Kalakanker 
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A GREAT HARIJAN SEVAK GONE 


Rajasaheb Kalakanker, whose untimely death was announced 
weck before last, was a great Harijan Sevak. He was ailing for 
nearly a year. I could hardly recognize him when I saw him 
last in Calcutta, where he was undergoing treatment. He was a 
liberal-minded zamindar of U.P. It can be truly said of him 
that he lived for his ryots to the best of his ability. His tastes were 
simple. He mixed freely with people. His love for Harijans was 
no less than for others. He endeavoured by his open example 
to have caste-Hindus of his zamindari abolish untouchability 
and let Harijans enjoy same rights as they themselves enjoyed. АП 
schools, wells, temples under his own direct management were 
freely thrown open to Harijans. Let us hope that the bereaved 
Ranisaheba and other members of Kalakankers family will 
carry out the noble traditions bequeathed by him and thus 
perpetuate the Rajasaheb's memory. 


Harijan, 12-10-34, p. 275 


Narsopant Chintaman Kelkar 


42 
TATYASAHEB KELKAR 


Friends have more than once asked me why I have not noticed 
the death of so great a patriot as Tatyasaheb Kelkar, especially 
because he was a political opponent and more so because I am 
much misunderstood among a school of Maharashtrians, These 
reasons made no appeal to me : the very reasons which according 
to my critics should have prompted my notice. 


I conceive it to be very unseemly to notice pro forma such a 
serious event as death. But I must do so now, though it is late, 
because of the importunity of one of my oldest friends Haribhau * 

_Phatak. 
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I would at once admit that if it was usual for the Harijan to 
notice important deaths and births then Tatyasaheb's death 
should be among the first to merit notice. But industrious reader 
will have noticed that the Harijan has not followed any such 
practice. Notice has depended upon my whim of the moment 
and leisure. For some time past I have been unable to read 
newspapers regularly. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, Tatyasaheb, though 
a political opponent, I had always counted as a friend whose 
criticism was profitable. I knew and honoured him as the 
late Lokamanya’s valued follower. It was, I fancy, in 1919 that 
I pleaded at the A.I.C.C. meeting for a constitution for the Congress 
and said that if the Lokamanya gave me Tatyasaheb and the 
Deshabandhu, Shri Nishith Sen, I would undertake to draw up 
one for submission to the Congress. Be it said to the credit of 
both the collaborators that though I submitted my draft to them 
in time, they never interfered with it. At the Committee that sat 
to consider the draft Tatyasaheb always offered helpful criticism. 
Tt was again at my suggestion that he was invariably appointed 
a member of the Working Committee. I do not remember an 
occasion when his criticism though sometimes bitter was not 
constructive. He was fearless but polite and friendly. 


I had early learnt that he was a scholarly writer of Marathi. 
It has been my regret that I never got the time to learn Marathi 
sufficiently to drink deep of the wisdom of the modern Marathi 
writers like Tatyasaheb and the late Hari Narayan Apte. It 
would be churlish on my part to ignore the death of so great a 
star like Shri Narsopant Chintaman Kelkar in the Indian 


firmament. 


Harijan, 4-1-48, p. 489 


Lahori 


43 
A TRUE HERO 


Seth Jamnalalji has just told me of the heroic death of a brave 
Sindh worker. He was working in Larkhana and was known for 
his bravery and sacrifice. The reader knows that cholera has 
broken out in many parts of Sindh, including Larkhana. 
Sjt. Lahori—for that is the name of this worker—was at that time 
working there. He sent away his people, but himself he would 
not move in spite of the expostulations of friends. The goddess 
of cholera ‘being no respector of persons caught Lahori also in 
her trap, and he is now gone leaving Larkhana and all those who 
knew him wailing after him. For him here as well as up above 
there is nothing but shouts of ‘well done, Lahori !’ I do not send 
my condolences to the bereaved family. To them I tender my 
congratulations as also to the people of Larkhana for having 
given to India such a noble example of unadulterated heroism. 
To the young men and young women of India in general and 
Sindh in particular I commend the example of Lahori for emu- 
lation. Let us learn to shed all fear of death in the face of calamity, 
and let us also learn the spirit of sacrifice which actuated Lahori 
to hold fast on to the post of duty. 


Young India, 12-9229, p- 301 4 


Lala Lajpatrai 


44 
LONG LIVE LALAJI 


Lala Lajpatrai is dead. Long live Lalaji. Men like Lalaji 
cannot die so long as the sun shines in the Indian sky. Lalaji 
means an institution. From his youth he made of his country's 
service a religion. And his patriotism was no narrow creed. He * 
loved his country because he loved the world. His nationalism 
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was international. Hence his hold on the European mind. He 
claimed a large circle of friends in Europe and America. They 
loved him because they knew him. 


His activities were multifarious. He was an ardent social 
and religious reformer. Like many of us he became a politician 
because his zeal for social and religious reform demanded parti- 
cipation in politics. He observed at an early stage of his public 
career that much reform of the type he wanted was not possible 
until the country was freed from foreign domination. It appeared 
to him, as to most of us, as a poison corrupting every department 
of life. It is impossible to think of a single public movement in 
which Lalaji was not to be found. His love of service was insa- 
tiable. He founded educational institutions; he befriended the 
suppressed classes; poverty wherever found claimed his attention. 
He surrounded young men with extraordinary affection. No 
young man appealed to him in vain for help. In the political 
field he was indispensable. He was fearless in the expression of 
his views. He suffered for it when suffering had not become 
customary or fashionable. His life was an open book. His extreme 
frankness often embarrassed his friends, if it also confounded 
his critics. But he was incorrigible. 


With all deference to my Musalman friends, I assert that he 
was no enemy of Islam. His desire to strengthen and purify 
Hinduism must not be confounded with hatred of Musalmans 
or Islam. He was sincerely desirous of promoting and achieving 
Hindu-Muslim unity. He wanted not Hindu Raj but he passion- 
ately wanted Indian Raj; he wanted all who called themselves 
Indians to have absolute equality. I wish that Lalaji’s death 
would teach us to trust one another. And we could easily do this 


if we could but shed fear. 


There will be, as there must be, a demand for a national 
memorial. In my humble opinion no memorial can be complete 
without a definite determination to achieve the freedon for which 
he lived and died so nobly. Let us recall what has after all 

. proved to be his last will. He has bequeathed to the younger 
generation the task of vindicating India's freedom and honour. 
Will they prove worthy of the trust he reposed in them ? Shall 
we the older survivors—men and women—deserve to have had 
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Lalaji as a countryman by making a fresh, united, supreme effort 
to realize the dream of a long line of patriots in which Lalaji was 
so distinguished a member ? 


Nor may we forget the Servants of People Society which he 
founded for the promotion of his many activities all designed for 
the advancement of the country. His ambition in respect of the 
Society was very high. He wanted a number of young men all 
over India to join together in a common cause and work with 
one will. The Society is an infant not many years old. He had 
hardly time enough to consolidate this great work of his. It is a 
national trust requiring the nation's care and attention. 


Young India, 22-11-28, p. 388 


45 
THE LION OF PUNJAB 


At the public meeting in Ellore Gandhiji unveiled a portrait 
of the late Lala Lajpatrai. He described it as a ‘pleasant and 
sacred duty’ and Spoke in eloquent terms of Lalají's services. 
“Уой will not expect me,” he said, “to recount before you the 
many valuable qualities of Lajpatrai. I had the privilege of 
enjoying his confidence up to the end of his life. As you know, 
he was President of the special and historic session of the National 
Congress in the year 1990. But to me and to you today, the one 
outstanding quality of Lala Lajpatrai that should make a special 
appeal was his war against untouchability. It may safely be said 
that before Hindu India woke up to its sense of duty to the so- 
called untouchables, the Harijans, Lala Lajpatrai declared in 
unmistakable terms, in the emphatic language that he always 
commanded, that untouchability was ап unmixed evil and the 
greatest blot on Hinduism. Even if Lalaji had done nothing else 
in his lifetime, we, Hindus would have revered his sacred memory; 
for the war that he declared against untouchability. But who 
can deny his all-India services ? Who can deny his bravery and 
his fearlessness ? It was not an idle epithet given by Punjabis 
to Lala Lajpatrai when they called him the “Lion of Punjab". 


Harijan, 5-1-’34, p. 6 ы 


46 
LALAJI ANNIVERSARY 


When politics so called are forgotten, when many other transi- 
tory things which absorb public attention are also forgotten, 
Lalaji's great love for Harijans and his equally great services 
born of that love will be remembered, not only by the millions 
of Harijans, but by the many more millions of caste-Hindus— 
indeed by the whole of India. Lalaji was a great humanitarian, 
and his humanitarianism covered the whole of humanity. Each 
succeeding anniversary should make Lalaji live more truly in 
our lives than the previous. Death for reformers like Lala 
Lajpatrai is mere dissolution of the body. Their work and their , 
ideas do not die with the body. Their power grows with time. 
We feel it more, as with the march of time it is seen outside of 
its setting in the weak flesh. The impermanent in man dies with 
him. The permanent part of him triumphs over the ashes and 
appears clearer to us for their removal. Let us cherish Lalaji’s 
memory in that light and let Harijan-Hindus and caste-Hindus 
make a fresh resolve in Lalaji’s memory to cleanse society of the 
curse of untouchability—the former by ridding themselves of 
defects arising out of their suppression, and the latter by shedding 
the sin of the feeling of superiority, which belief in natal un- 
touchability implies. 


Harijan, 16-11-34, p. 315 


Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad 
47 
MAHARAJA SAHEB OF MAHMUDABAD 


The untimely death of the Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad 
removes one whose wisdom was needed at the present juncture 
in the Ше of the nation. He was genuinely anxious to promote 
Hindu-Muslim unity, and could be relied upon to give sound 
advice on national matters. I tender my respectful condolences 
to the deceased's family. 


Young India, 28-5-31, p. 121 
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48 
IMMORTAL MALAVIYAJI 


There is a saying in English, “The King is dead, Long live 
the King". Perhaps it can be said with greater aptness though 
in a different setting of the great and good Malaviyaji whom 
death has kindly delivered from physical pain and to whom his 
body had ceased for some time to give the work he would gladly 
have taken from it. Can we not say of him **Malaviyaji the adored 

- of Bharatvarsha is dead, Long live Malaviyaji ?" His unremitting 
toil from his early youth to ripe old age has made him immortal. 
His services were many but the Banaras Hindu University, styled 
in Hindi as Kashi Vishwa Vidyalaya must for all time be counted 
as his greatest and best creation. If it is more popularly known 
as the Banaras Hindu University, the fault was not his, or, if it 
was his, it was due to his magnanimous nature. He was a servant 
of his followers. He allowed them to do as they wished. I happen 
to know personally that this spirit of accommodation was part of 
his nature, so much so that at times it took the shape of weakness. 
Only he was a powerful man. And has not his own special 
favourite Bhagawata said that no fault accrues to the powerful? 
But it is a defect which can easily be remedied now. Every stone 
of that majestic structure should be a reflection of true Hindu 
Dharma or culture. The institution must not in any shape or 
form reflect the glory of materialism as of the West that we are 
familiar with, but it should be a true reflection of the glory that 
is spiritualism. Is every pupil a representative of pure undefiled 
religion ? If he is not, why not ? This University will be judged, 
as all universities should be, not by the number of pupils studying 
at it at a given time but by their quality, however few in numbers 
they may be. I know that this is easier said than done. Never- 
theless, it is the foundation of this University. If it is not that, 
it is nothing. Hence it is the clear duty of the progeny of the de- 
ceased as also his followers to give it that shape. It is essentially 
the function of the University to assign Hindu religion its status 
in the body of the religions of the world, as it is its function to 
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rid it of its defects and limitations. The devotees of the deceased 
should regard it as their special duty to shoulder this burden. 


Malaviyaji has left an imperishable memorial of himself in 
the Kashi Vishwa Vidyalaya. To put it on a stable foundation, 
to secure its evolutionary growth, will surely be the most suitable 
memorial that can be erected by us to the memory of the great 
patriot. He spared no pains in making a big collection for his pet 
child. Everyone who reveres his memory can give a helping 
hand to the labour of continuing the collection. 


So far about his outward activity. His internal life was purity 
exemplified. He was a repository of kindness and gentleness. 
His knowledge of religious scriptures was very great. He was 
by heredity a great religious preacher. He had a marvellous 
memory and his life was as clean as it was simple. 


His politics I must leave alone as also his other manifold 
activities. He, whose life was singled out for selfless service and 
who had many gifts, would naturally stand for limitless activities. 
J have ventured to single out what has appealed to me as his 
most prominent service. And to give a real helping hand in 
making the institution a living example of true Hinduism will 
only be done by those who will try to imitate sincerely the purity 
and simplicity of his life. 


(From the Original in Hindustani) 


Harijan, 8-12-46, p. 429 


Jwala Prasad Mandelia 


49 
WEALTH WELL USED 


Shri Jwala Prasad Mandelia, a great servant of Harijans, is 
no more. He was the treasurer of the Central Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. And what a treasurer he was to the cause which he 
loved with a rare passion ! He could not be called wealthy man 
as the expression is understood nowadays. But he was secretary 
of the Birla Mills and earned well. He has willed away practically 
all he possessed. During his lifetime too he spent liberally in 
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charities. He was a born reformer. The cause of the widow was 
as dear to him as that of Harijans, and by his will he has provided 
for both these, the bequest to be spent in his home, Pilani. 


Harijan, 3-8235, p. 193 


Narottam Morarji 


50 
CONDOLENCES 


The tragic death of Sheth Narottam Morarji removes from 
our midst a merchant prince who combined patriotism with 
commercial ambition. As an employer of labour he combined 
humanity with its exploitation. His latest enterprise, the Scindhia 
Steam Navigation Company, was conceived as much through 
patriotism as through ambition. His charities were wide, discri- 
minating and in keeping with the modern requirements. The 
removal of such a son of India at this juncture is a great loss to 
the country. His mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of his only 
son who is yet in the making. But Sjt. Shantikumar has all the 

' patriotism of his distinguished father and if possible, a greater 
love of the labourers employed in his father’s many businesses. 
I tender my condolences to him, his aged grandmother and the 
other members of the family with whom I have had the privilege 
of enjoying intimate relations. 4 


Young India, 14-11-29, p. 369 


Р. К. Naidu 3 
51 
LOSS OF A COMRADE 


- We in India know nothing of our South African heroes. They- 
are unknown to fame like 


“Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood.’ 


I have just received a cable from Johannesburg announcing the 
death of P. K. Naidu from pneumonia. He was one of the truest 
of Indians and the stoutest of hearts. He suffered the hardships 
of a prison-life many times. His wife followed suit. He was. 
ready for all work. He got ready on an hour’s notice to take 
charge of a party of deportees who were banished by General 
Smuts to India. He counted no cost too dear for the sake of his. 
country’s freedom. His death at the present moment, for our 
countrymen in South Africa, is a tremendous loss. He was capable 
single-handed of hurling defiance against the mighty South 
African Government. Indeed only a few weeks ago I had a 
letter from him describing his plan of campaign. Alas ! Cruel 
Nature had planned otherwise. Naidu is dead; his work will 
live. for ever. Mr. P. K. Naidu was a fair English scholar. He 
knew Hindi, Telugu, French and Zulu. He was self-taught.. 
He had a powerful build. He was no mean pugilist. But he had 
learnt the secret of non-violence. He was therefore able to control 
himself under the gravest provocation. He was a born toiler. 
He never refused any work. He was an expert barber, and, be- 
cause he would not become a clerk, he had chosen to be a barber: 
and carried on a hair-cutting saloon. When, at Tolstoy Farm, 
we took to sandal-making, he became a finished sandal-maker. 
He was a true soldier. He knew how to obey. I tender my humble- 
condolences to Mrs. Naidu and our countrymen in South Africa.. 


Young India, 25-9224, p. 320 
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Madhavan Nair 


52 
LATE MADHAVAN NAIR 


One of the pleasant functions Gandhiji performed during his 
stay at Calicut was the unveiling of the portrait of the late 
Sjt. Madhavan Nair, who has left his mark on every public activity 
in Malabar. Gandhiji paid a glowing tribute to ‘the simple 
beauty of his character’. “What struck me most,” he said, “was 
his transparent humility. He was a man of very few words. I 
know only a few men gifted with the priceless virtue of never 
using two words where one was necessary. Madhavan Nair was 
one of them. He was transparently honest in his dealings. He 
knew his limitations. It is a very great thing to know one’s 
limitations. Madhavan Nair always worked within his limits 
and, therefore, shone best. I would like you to prize the simple 
and beautiful virtues of Madhavan Nair. He died in harness so 
far as the Harijan cause was concerned. He was a dear co-worker 
in the cause. This is a matter of repentance and reparation. 
Madhavan Nair took up this cause in that spirit. There was no 
meanness about anything that he did.” 


Harijan, 26-1234, p. 5 


Dadabhai Naoroji 


53 
G. O. M. CENTENARY 


If the reminder was needed Mr. Bharucha has reminded the 
public that 4th September next is the centenary of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. Whilst he was alive we called him, as he was, the Grand 
Old Man of India. He was the father of Indian Nationalism. 
He was the first to introduce the word ‘Swaraj? in Congress 
parlance and was as ardent an advocate of it as Lokamanya 
himself. His service to the country was long, steady, selfless. 
He taught us to understand the poverty of the masses. His 
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articles оп that subject аге still the Indian patriots text book. 
His statistics stand almost unchallenged to this day. He had a 
record for unblemished character. How shall we celebrate the 
centenary of Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the noblest sons of India ? 
Meetings we must have wherever the Congress flag flies. I would 
like to make these meetings business meetings that would take 
us a few steps definitely forward towards our goal. Though a 
full representative of educated India, Dadabhai thought for and 
of the masses. His spirit lived in their midst, the Swaraj of his 
dreams included the economic amelioration of the masses. What 
can better bring the classes nearer to the masses than the spinning 
wheel and khaddar ? I would suggest raising of subscriptions 
at these meetings for the Deshabandhu Charkha and Khaddar 
Memorial. The meetings may also pass resolutions about hand 
spinning and use of khaddar. Wherever there is a surplus stock 
of khaddar volunteers may dedicate the day to hawking khaddar. 
From now those who have leisure may utilize the whole of the day 
for spinning good yarn and presenting it at these meetings for 
the nation. 


These are my suggestions. They may not commend themselves 
to everybody. Let those who do not appreciate my advice adopt 
any other form that may commend itself to them but I hope 
that all parties without distinction will celebrate the centenary 
in a manner worthy of the occasion. 


Young India, 30-725, p. 261 


Annapurna Needu 
5% 
A GOOD SERVANT GONE 


It was in 1921 at Bezwada, that at a great ladies meeting I 
saw the only khaddar-clad girl present there taking charge of 
the meeting, keeping order, and moving about with energy and 
decision. She was the first to give up, so far as I can remember; 
all her rich ornaments, bangles апф а heavy gold chain. “Have 
you got the permission of your parents 9" Т asked her, as she 
was deliyering all the ornaments to me. “Му parents do not 
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interfere with me and they let me do as I like," she replied. 
Annapurna Devi spoke English, fluently. She had received her 
education at Bethune College in Calcutta. She went out amongst 
the huge mass of ladies for collections and brought ornaments 
and money. Ever since then she kept herself in touch with the 
movement—in fact dedicated herself to it. She was captain of 
lady volunteers at Coconada, and many have described in glowing 
terms her wonderful work at the time. Unfortunately even at 
this time she was not in robust health. She was married to 
Sjt. Magunti Bapi Needu, B.Sc. Whilst at Coimbatore I suddenly 
received a telegram several days after her death that she was 
no more. And now I have a letter from Sjt. Needu from which 
I take the following extracts : p 


“At last the expected blow has fallen. My misfortune, that nhy first 
letter should carry the shocking news of the premature death of your fayourite 
worker and my partner Annapurna. When we both paid our respectful 
visit to you at Shrinivasa Iyengar's house, during your last Madras tour, T 
distinctly remember you asked me to keep you in touch about her health eal 
advised me to send her to Ahmedabad for treatment. But I did not like to 
worry you about her health. Your instructions to us, to me to be her best 
nurse, to her to keep her courage and take particular care of her health, we 
implicitly followed. What was humanly possible I did but in vain. 


“In her you find one of the typical wrecks of your non-co-operation 
movement. She gave her all to the country—her jewels, even her wedding 
ring which I presented after my return—marriage property, best clothes, 
fine fashions, literary pursuits, her health and now her life. 


"It was her implicit faith in you that made her blindly follow your 
Health Guide. Under your unbalanced fruit diet which she religiously followed 
for six months, her healthy constitution began to break down never to recover. 


“Mahatmaji, I cannot be so cruel as to accuse you, but I am merely 
stating the fact. She much neglected her health during her propaganda work 


in the N.-C.-O. movement. It was too late when she realized her sin which 


cost her life. You wrote in one letter to her: “I knew always that you 


would most zealously work for khaddar,’ Yes, she did most zealously work 
for khaddar. After my return from the United States, the first request she 
made to me, falling at my feet, Was to promise to wear khaddar. My suits, 
shirts, shorts and other foreign clothes no more I could claim as my own. I 
was not even allowed to find place for them in her home at Ellore. In one 
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of her American letters, she mentioned her vow to boycott foreign cloth and 
her resolve to stick to khaddar for life. She did succeed. It is now left for me 
to respect the other half of the vow. She did not leave khaddar even when 
she was literally reduced to mere skin and bone with bed sores caused by 
thick khaddar saris. She was fortunate to be cremated with khaddar on (as 
is the custom in my community). Perhaps she was anxious to introduce it 
in the other world too ! t 


“Нег message on the eve of my departure to U.S.A. was, “You may 
even forget me; but never forget your mother country.’ Once she was re- 
marking to me, that if at all she had any desire to get rid of her chronic illness, 
it was for the country's cause, not for her husband’s service. It is this ambition 
that gave her will to live for months when we all gave up hope. To the end 
she was hopeful; even at the lasí moment, on getting consciousness after 
injections, she was challenging the doctor that she would live, never die. 
She did live to die and died to live for the country. 


*Her unpublished works on women, translations of Ramakrishna's 
teachings from Bengali and some of her letters we mean giving due publi- 
city to. 


“Our little Jhansi, pet name after Jhansi ‘Lakshmibai’ is our only 
comfort and hope. She expected that herarrival would bring a radical change 
in her health. It did bring a permanent change resulting in her departure. 


“23га October, the coming Sunday, is her shraddha day, when a memo- 
rial service will be held, readings from her books and letters will be presented 
to her friends. An up-to-date national institution for women was her ideal. 
То fulfil it, a memorial committee consisting of men of light and leading will 
be formed. Gan we include your name in the above committee ? Pray send 
your blessings and consent by the 20th instant at least. 


“Such a faithful follower you will miss, Such an ideal partner I have 
lost. My better half has left her other half dejected, depressed, detached, 
never adequately to fill the gap left by her.” 


It is true, indeed, that I have lost more than a devoted follower. 
I feel like having lost one of my many daughters whom I have 
the good fortune to own throughout India. And she was among 
the very best of these. She never wavered in her faith and worked 
without expectation of praise or reward. I wish that many wives 
will acquire, by their purity and single-minded devotion, the 
gentle but commanding influence Annapurna Devi acquired 
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over her husband. I appreciate his mild rebuke to me for 
Annapurna Devi having worn her body out in pursuit of the 
service of the motherland. I doubt not that many young men 
and young women will have to imitate this good woman and die 
martyrs to duty before India becomes once more holy and free 
as millions believe her to have been in ancient times. 


I have not been able to respond to the request to serve оп the 
committee referred to in the foregoing extracts. For I have many 
interests, and I could not cope with the burden of being a member 
of hundreds of committees. I have never believed in becoming 
merely an ornamental member of any committee or belonging 
to it for the sake of lending my name. That there should be a 
local memorial to perpetuate the memory of one so brave, pure 
and patriotic like Annapurna Devi I have no doubt. But the 
best memorial would be for her worthy husband to follow in the 
footsteps of his wife, and perpetuate the memory by finding his 
lost partner in the country’s’ cause. For according to his own 
testimony Annapurna Devi had already lost herself in that cause. 


Young India, 27-10-27, p. 358 
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55 
MOTILALJTS DEATH 


Pandit Motilalji’s death means to me more even than to the 
brave widow whose sorrow it is my privilege during these days to 
share. I take the blow as an additional test of my faith in God's 
greatness and goodness. Panditji has died a true warrior's death. 
It is therefore well with him. He lives more amply and more 
truly by dying. I pray to God that He may endow me with greater 
consecration to the service of the cause for which alone life is 
worth living in these days of purification through sacrifice and 
suffering. 

Memoria : 


Friends have asked me to advise a memorial subscription such. 
as was raised to the memory ofthe late Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan; 
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Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das and Lala Lajpat Rai. I 
have resisted the temptation because (1) I personally cannot 
shoulder the burden; (2) I may any day be summoned to Yeravda 
or some such place of recreation; and (3) the only true memorial 
that can just now be raised to the memory of the deceased patriot 
is by intenser dedication to hasten the advent of Swaraj. 


Young India, 19-2-31, p. 1 
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PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 


My position is worse than a widow’s. By a faithful life, she 
can appropriate the merits of her husband. I can appropriate 
nothing. What I have lost through Motilalji's death is a loss 
for ever. 


“Rock of Ages cleft for me, let me hide myself in Thee.’ 


[Gandhiji observed as above in an exclusive statement to the Liberty.] 


S 
THE LATE PANDIT MOTILALJI 


During the five days that Gandhiji spent in the capital of 
India, a variety of functions were arranged for him, including 
meetings of students, ladies, Harijans and Sanatanists. The 
students of six different colleges in Delhi had come together with 
their respective purses to show their identification with the cause. 
Nothing less could be expected from them. They also used the 
occasion for asking Gandhiji to unveil a portrait of the late 
Pandit Motilalji. Gandhiji described it was a privilege to be 
asked to unveil the portrait and paid a glowing tribute to the 
memory of the late Panditji. “It is no exaggeration,” he said, 
“to say that our relations were as intimate as between blood 
brothers. His burning patriotism, his great sacrifice and his 
unsurpassable love for his children, whom also he gave to the 
service of the Motherland, ought to be as patent to you as they - 
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were to me. I had the good fortune to be in the closest touch 
with him ever since I first knew him up to the moment of his 
death; and I could see that every moment of his life his thoughts 
were given to the nation he served so singularly. To him Swaraj 
was no distant dream; it was his very life-breath. His hankering 
“after freedom grew in intensity from day to day. It is, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that you should have before your eyes 
the portrait of such a great patriot, so that you may be constantly 
reminded of his sterling qualities and try to assimilate them in 
your own lives. No lip homage paid to a patriot you admire 
will be of any use to you, if you do not mean to imitate the virtues 
that made him great. Your keeping his portrait before you must 
be significant of your resolve to follow in his footsteps. Remember, 
too, that he was above all distinctions of high and low. He never 
gave a place to untouchability in his long and varied life. He 


had the heart of a Prince. He knew how to earn as well as to 
.give away." 


Harijan, 22-12-33, p. 1 


Nibaran Babu 


58 


A GOOD SERVANT GONE 

Nibaran Babu who died th 
the gentlest of souls. He w 
equally true friend of all th 


€ other day in Purulia was one of 
аз a true servant of Harijans and 
* poor. He had realized to the full 


-violence which had become a livin 
Was an inspirati i 


-and move them from good to better, ; 


Harijan, 3-8-35, p. 193 


Ramanbhai Nilkanth 


59 
A GREAT REFORMER 


Death has removed from the public life of Gujarat in Sir 
Ramanbhai Nilkanth а “man)of great purity of character, а 
reformer of equally great zeal and intrepidity, a public worker ` 
of singular constancy and a scholar who has made a permanent 
contribution to Gujarati literature. In common with the number- 
less Gujaratis I tender my respectful condolences to the bereaved 
family. 


Young India, 8-3-28, р. 76 
Yadwarkar Patwardhan 


60 
IN MEMORIAM 


"Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

'The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 


I am reminded of these memorable lines of Gray's elegy when 
I think of a dear friend and co-worker who died on the 4th 
instant at Nagpur, unwept by any but his closest relations and 
friends. Yadwarkar Patwardhan of Amraoti was unknown to 
fame, but was no less devoted a servant of the nation than many 
who work in the limelight of public gaze and command the 
plaudits of overgenerous and often even unthinking crowds. 
Patwardhan was a graduate in law of the Bombay University but 
never practised the profession. I had the privilege of first knowing 
him in 1915. He was constantly at the Ashram. I was struck 
by the beauty of his character, his simplicity, his self-effacingness, 
his utter humility, his constancy, and his devotion to the work 
entrusted to him. He laboured for Young India for over a year 
without any honorarium as sub-editor. He attended the Congress 
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and was preparing to go to Sholapur and work there for non- 
co-operation. But God had willed otherwise. He was ailing for 
some time; but we had all hoped that he would soon recover. 
He had а sudden relapse however during the Congress week and 
never left his bed. He died with the last verses of the second 
chapter of the Bhagawadgita on his lips. Thus die many a 
Hampden, the real dumb makers of a nation. I knew Patwardhan 
to be “а gem of purest ray serené’. His friends knew his worth. 
May God grant peace to the noble soul | 


Young India, 12-1221, p. 9 


Changanacherry Pillai 


61 
THE LATE CHANGANACHERRY PILLAI 


The readers must have learnt about the death of Shri Сһап- 
ganacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai of Travancore. He was one 
of the true and consistent Harijan sevaks. He was a retired judge 
of the Travancore High Court. He was a member of the Executive 
Council of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. Asa man he was most 


unassuming and lovable. His Secretary sends me the following 
pathetic account of his death : 
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ble. Nevertheless, he began to show interest in all the public institutions with 
which he was actively associated till he retired from public life. It is interesting 
to record that the day before his death he sent me to his Estate at Vidura 
where there are a Kani Ashram, a weaving school and a primary school, which 
institutions together with ten acres of land were given as a gift to the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh some years ago. The institutions except the school had not 
recently been working due to paucity of funds. I was deputed to inspect the 
institutions and prepare a scheme to revive them. I had actually prepared 

the scheme but had no opportunity to place it before him. 'The day before 

his death, he had his usual evening walk, and rather unusually, in company 

with his little children. On returning home at 7-30 p.m. he arranged for a 

feast the next day, wonderful in the case of a man who always ate to live. 

'The-morning of the fatal day he spent discussing the plan for a new building 
to be erected in his property in the town, with a contractor. At 12-30 he 
partook of a sumptuous feast and retired to his bedroom for a nap. 


His wife was in the room also. At about 3 p.m. he woke up showing some 
uneasines. His hands and limbs were quivering. Seeing this unusual be- 
haviour, the doctor who was living next door was sent for. He arrived within 
ten minutes to find the patient without pulse. An injection was administered 
but to no effect. The. doctor was preparing to give another injection when 
death lay its icy hands on the great leader. It is supposed the end was due 
to another stroke of brain paralysis which this time proved fatal. The death 
actually took place at 3 p.m. on 30th June. 


The cremation took place at 11-30 p.m. in his own property at Poojap- 
purai. A large crowd had gathered to pay homage to the dead leader. He 
leaves behind his wife and eight children. The eldest is a daughter and she 
was married recently. 


I may also add that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar sent a condolence mes- 
sage the next day morning. 


'The consensus of opinion here is that there never was a greater Travan- 
corean with such versatile genius, who was so remarkably associated with all 
the public activities of his time. The whole country i: in mourning. 


Death prompted the feast. As the secretary truly says he 
ate to live. But God confounds our wisdom when He wants 
to take us unwary. None of us can boast that we would do 
better than the late sevak. It will be creditable if we can 
close our lives as did this great Harijan sevak. May God 
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bless his spirit and give courage to his widow and family to 
bear their loss, and let me hope that they will follow in his 
footsteps. 


Harijan, 13-7240, p. 207 


Sir Ganga Ram 


62 
THE LATE SIR GANGA RAM 


The death of Sir Ganga Ram removes from our midst an able 
.and practical agriculturist, a great philanthropist and a friend 
of the widow. Though advanced in years, Sir Сапка Ram had 
the energy of youth. His optimism was equal to the obstinacy 
with which he held on to his views. I had the privilege of coming 
in fair contact with him recently. And though we could not agree 
on several matters, I recognized in him a sincere reformer anda 
great worker. And although, with all the respect due to his age 
and experience, I expressed my dissent from many of his views 
with energy and insistence, his affection for me, whom he regarded 
comparatively to him as a young man of but yesterday, grew 
with my opposition to some of his extraordinary views on Indian 
poverty. He was so eager for long discussions with me, and so 
hopeful of weaning me from the error of my ways, that he offered 
to take me to England at his own expense, and promised to drive 
all the nonsense out of my head. Though I could not accept the 
offer which he had seriously meant, I wrote to him on the eve of 
his departure, promising to see him and undertaking to convert 
him to the creed of the spinning wheel, which he thought was fit 
only to be burnt as firewood. The reader may well imagine my 
grief therefore over the news of his sudden death. But it is a 
death which we could all wish to have. For he went to England 
not on a pleasure trip, but on what he considered to bea peremp- 
tory duty. He has therefore died in harness. India has every 
reason to be proud of having a man like Sir Ganga Ram as one 
of her distinguished sons. I tender both my congratulations and 
condolences to the family of the deceased reformer, 


Young India, 21-7227, p. 233 


Ramakrishna Paramahansa 


63 
SHRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHANSA* 


The story of Ramakrishna Paramahansa's life is a story of 
religion in practice. His life enables us to see God face to face. 
No one can read the story of his life without being convinced 
that God alone is real and that all else is an illusion. Ramakrishna 
was a living embodiment of godliness. His sayings are not those 
ofamere learned man but they are pages from the Book of Life. 
They are revelations of his own experiences. They therefore leave 
on the reader an impression which he cannot resist. In this 
age of scepticism Ramakrishna presents an example of a bright 
and living faith which gives solace to thousands of men and 
women who would otherwise have remained without spiritual 
light. Ramakrishna’s life was ап object-lesson in Ahimsa. His 
love knew no limits geographical or otherwise. May his divine 
love be an inspiration to all... ." ; 


November, 1924 


Acharya Ramdevji 
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THE LATE ACHARYA RAMDEVJI 


The death of Acharya Ramdev removes from our midst a 
notable Arya Samaj leader and worker. Next to Swami Shraddha- 
nandji he was the maker of Kangdi Gurukul. So far as I know 
he was the Swamiji's right hand man. As a teacher he was very 
popular. Latterly he had thrown himself with his characteristic 
energy in the running of the Kanya Gurukul in Dehradun and 
was the guide and supporter of Kumari Shri Vidyavati. He was 
her only collector while he was alive. She did not have to 
worry over the financial side of the institution. I know what an 


*Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi to Life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
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irreparable deprivation his death is to her and her institution. 
The Gurukul should be put beyond financial stress by those who 
knew the late Acharya, who value female education, and who 
know the worth of Kumari Vidyavati and the institution. Such 
а collection would be a most suitable memorial to the departed 
Acharya. f 


Harijan, 30-12-39, p. 393 


Mrs. Ramabai Ranade 
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` THE LATE MRS, RAMABAI RANADE 


The death of Ramabai Ranade is a great national loss, She 
was the embodiment of all that a Hindu widow could be. She was 
à true friend and help-mate to her illustrious husband in his 
life-time. After his death she chose as her life-work one of her 
husband's activities. Mr. Ranade was a reformer and deeply 
interested in the uplift of Indian womanhood. Ramabai there- 
fore threw herself heart and soul into the Sevasadan. She con- 
centrated her whole energy upon it. The result is that the Seva- 
sadan has become an institution without a second of its kind 
throughout all India. It е 
women. Col. Maddock to 
turned out the best a 
All these sisters bel 
had in Mr. Devdhar 
for detail. But it on 


humble Sympathy to the deceased sister’s family and her many 
children of the Sevasadan. 


Young India, 8-5-24, p. 150 


V. Р. Madhav Rao 


66 
A HARIJAN SEVAK GONE 


I tender my respectful condolences to the family of Shri V. P. 
Madhav Rao who died the other day at Bangalore at the ripe 
old age of 85. He was Dewan of Travancore, Baroda and Mysore. 
After his retirement he used to devote his time to social service. 
And though so old, he had allowed himself to be nominated as 
Chairman ofthe local Harijan Sevak Sangh. His was an influ- 
ence always exerted on behalf of the Harijan. 


Harijan, 14-12-34, p. 348 


Sushil Rudra 
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A SILENT SERVANT 


I would ask the reader to share my grief over the death of an 
esteemed friend and silent public servant. I mean Principal 
Sushil Rudra who died on Tuesday 30th June. India whose 
chief disease is her political servitude recognizes only those who 
are fighting publicly to remove it by giving battle to a bureau- 
cracy that has protected itself with a treble line of entrenchment— 
army and navy, money and diplomacy. She naturally does not 
know her selfless and self-effacing workers in other walks of life, 
no less useful than the purely political. Such a humble worker 
was Sushil Rudra, late Principal of St. Stephens College. He was 
a first class educationist. As Principal, he had made himself 
universally popular. There was a kind of spiritual bond between 
him and his pupils. Though he was a Christian, he had room in 
his bosom for Hinduism and Islam which he regarded with great 
veneration. His was not an exclusive Christianity that condemned 
to perdition everyone who did not believe in Jesus Christ as the 
only saviour of the world. Jealous of the reputation of his own he 
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was tolerant towards the other faiths. He was a keen and careful 
student of politics. Of his sympathies with the so-called extremists, 
if he made no parade, he never made any secret either. Ever 
since my return home in 1915, I had been his guest whenever I 
had occasion to go to Delhi. It was plain sailing enough so long 
as I had not declared Satyagraha in respect of the Rowlatt Act. 
He had many English friends in the higher circles. He belonged 
to a purely English Mission. He was the first Indian Principal 
chosen in his college. I, therefore, felt that his intimate association 
with me and his giving me shelter under his roof might compro- 
mise him and expose his college to unnecessary risk. I, there- 
fore, offered to seek shelter elsewhere. His reply was characteri- 
suc: “My religion is deeper than people may imagine. 
Some of my opinions are vital parts of my being. They are formed 
after deep and prolonged prayers. They are known to my English 
friends. I cannot possibly be misunderstood by keeping you 
under my roof as an honoured friend and guest. And if ever I 
have to make а choice between losing what influence I may have 
among Englishmen and losing you, I know what I would choose. 
You cannot leave me.’ ‘But what about all kinds of friends who 
come to sce me ? Surely, you must not let your house become 
caravanserai when I am in Delhi’, I said. ‘To tell you the truth’, 
he replied, ‘T like it all. I like the friends who come to see you. 
It gives me pleasure to think that in keeping you with me, I am 
doing some little service to my country. 'The reader may not be 
aware that my open letter to the Viceroy giving concrete shape 


ү no fear of temporal 
© motive also enabled him to value the 


- Not many people 
- Andrews to Principal rd "They 
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were twins. Their relationship was a study in ideal friendship. 
Principal Rudra leaves behind him two sons and a daughter all 
grown up and settled in life. They know their grief is shared by 
the numerous friends and admirers of their noble-hearted father. 


Young India, 9-7-25, р. 241 


Salpekar 


68 
IN MEMORY OF A GREAT SOCIAL WORKER  * 


At Chhindwara the money collected was to be earmarked as 
‘the late Sjt. Salpekar Memorial Harijan Service Fund’ and to 
be used in helping local Harijans in developing their industries. 
“You know Sjt. Salpekar better than I did," said Gandhiji. “He 
has been described to me as a personification of the spirit of 
sacrifice. He translated into action what he preached. He 
suffered much for the people. He gave his full contribution to 
the political as well as the social life of the people. He was a 
selfless servant of thc Harijans. He knew no distinctions of high 
and low, between man and man. He used his earnings for the 
service of the poor and the needy. There can be no memorial, 
therefore, more befitting his memory than a contribution to thc 
service of the Harijans, whom he had served till the end of his life.” 


Harijan, 8-12-33, p. 7 


Srinivasa Sastri ` 


69 
HE LIVES 


Death has removed not only from us but from the world one 
of India’s best sons. That he loved India passionately, every one 
who knew him could see. When I saw him last in Madras, he 
could talk of nothing but India and her culture for which he 
lived and died. I am sure that he had no thought of himself even 
When he seemed to be on his deathbed. His Sanskrit learning 
was as great if not greater than his English. I must not permit 
myself to say more, save this that though we differed in politics 
our hearts were one and I could never think that his patriotism 
was less than that of the tallest patriot. Sastri the man lives 
though his body is reduced to ashes. 


Harijan, 21-4246, p. 100 


Swami Shraddhanand 


70 
THE MARTYR 


personified. He never quailed 
and a warrior loves to die, not o i 
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Shraddhanandji became seriously ill about a month ago. 
Dr. Ansari was, as his physician, giving him all the loving attention 
he was capable of giving. The telegram I received “from his son, 

“Indra, in reply to my inquiry at the beginning of the month, was 
that he was better and that he wanted my love and prayer, both 
of which he had before the asking. 


God had willed for him a martyr's death and so, though he 
was still on the sick-bed, he died at the hands of an assassin who 
had asked to be admitted to the Swamiji's presence for the purpose 
of holding a religious discourse on Islam, who was admitted at the 
Swamiji’s instance, and who, under pretence of wanting water 
to quench his thirst, had Swamiji's faithful servant, Dharamsingh, 
sent out to fetch water, and who, in absence of the servant, 
deposited two death wounds in the patient's breast, as he was 
lying in his bed. We have not the last words of Swamiji, but if I 
knew him at all, I have no doubt that he prayed to his God to 
forgive him who knew not that he was doing anything wrong. 
In the language of the Gita, happy the warrior who achieves such 
a blessed death’. 


Death is at any time blessed, but it is twice blessed for a warrior 
who dies for his cause, that is, truth. Death is no fiend, he is the 
truest friend. He delivers us from agony. He helps us against 
ourselves. He ever gives us new chances, new hopes. He is like 
sleep, a sweet restorer. Yetitis customary to mourn when a friend 
dies. The custom has no operation when the death is that of a 
martyr. I cannot mourn over this death. He and his are to be 
envied. For though Shraddhanandji is dead, he is yet living. 
He is living in a truer sense than when he moved about in our 
midst in his giant body. The family in which he was born, the 
nation to which he belonged are to be congratulated upon so 
glorious a death as this. He lived a hero. He has died a hero. 


But there is another side to the shield. I regard myself as a 
friend of the Musalmans. They are my blood brothers. Their 
wrongs are my wrongs. I share their sorrows and their joys. Any 
cvil deed done by a Musalman hurts me just as much as that done 
by a Hindu. This foul deed has been done by one who bears a 
Musalman name. As a friend of the Musalmans, therefore, I 
deeply regret the event. The joy of the death is thus tempered 
by the sorrow that an erring, misguided brother has been the 
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cause of it. Martyrdom can, therefore, never be wished for. Tt 


becomes a thing of.joy only when it comes unsought. We may 
nót gloat over the errors of the least of our fellows. 


But the fact is that an error often refuses to become patent 


until it becomes atrocious. It dies only after being completely 
disgraced. 


This tragedy has a national importance. It draws our pointed 
attention to an evil that is eating into the vitals of the nation. 


Both Hindus and Musalmans have the choice before them. We 
are both on our trial. 


Hindus may, by being resentful, disgrace Hinduism and post- 
pone the unity that must come. They сап by self-restraint show 
themselves to be worthy of the message of the Upanishads and 
of Yudhishthira who was the embodiment of forgiveness. Let us 


us not think of 
the wrong as done by a Musalman against a Hindu, but of an 


Musalmans have an ordeal to pass through. There can be no 
doubt that they are too free with the knife and the pistol. Sword 
is no emblem of Islam. But Islam was born i 
where the sword was and still rem 


x > art, unequivocal 
mass condemnation of the atrocity. I wish to plead for Abdul 


\ the unsuspecting, 
of his readers. Leaders, too, ‘intoxic: 


of their own language’, have not kno 


wn to put a curb upon their 
tongues or pens. Secret and insidio 


"S propaganda has done its 
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dark and horrible work, unchecked and unabashed. It is, there- 
fore, we the educated and the semi-educated class that are res- 
ponsible for the hot fever which possessed Abdul Rashid. 


It is unnecessary to discriminate and apportion the share of 
blame between the rival parties. Where both are to blame, who 
can arbitrate with golden scales and fix the exact ratio of 
blame? It is no part of self-defence to tell lies or exaggerate. 


It is too much to hope, but Swamiji was great enough to 
warrant the hope that his blood may wash us of our guilt, cleanse 
our hearts and cement these two mighty divisions ofthe human 
family. 


Young India, 30-12-26 p. 458 


71 
SWAMIJI AS I KNEW HIM 


My first acquaintance with Swamiji was when he was Mahatma 
Munshiram and that by letter. He was then Governor of Kangdi 
Gurukul, his great original contribution to education. He was 
not satisfied with the orthodox Western method. He wanted ‘his 
boys to be saturated with Vedic teaching, and he taught through 
Hindi, not-English. He wanted them to be and remain brahma- 
charis during their training. He had inspired his boys to contri- 
bute to the fund that was then being collected for the Satyagrahis 
of South Africa. And he wanted them to do so by themselves 
labouring as coolies for hire; for was it not a coolies’ fight in 
South Africa ? The boys rose to the occasion, earned full wages 
and sent them to me. The letter he wrote to me about this 
incident was written in Hindi. I was addressed as ‘my dear 
brother’. It endeared me to Mahatma Munshiram, we had never 
met each other before. 


Andrews was the link between us. He was anxious that when- 
ever I returned home, I should make the acquaintance of what 
Iused to call his trinity—the Poet, Principal Rudra and Mahatma 
Munshiram. 
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Erom the time of the receipt of that letter, we became brothers 
in arms. We met each other in 1915 at his favourite Gurukul 
and with each meeting we came closer and knew each other 
better. His love of ancient India, Sanskrit and Hindi was remark- 
able. He was undoubtedly a non-co-operator before non-co- 
operation was born. He was impatient to gain Swaraj. He hated 
untouchability and was anxious to raise the status of the ‘un- 


touchables’. He could not brook any restriction upon their. 


freedom. 


When the Rowlatt agitation was started, he was among the 
very first to hail it. He wrote a very warm letter to me. But the 
suspension of Satyagraha after the Amritsar and Viramgam 
tragedies he could not understand. From that period our differ- 
ences commenced but they never once disturbed the brotherly 
relations that subsisted between us. The difference showed to 
me his childlike nature. He blurted out the truth as he knew it 
without regard to consequences. He was daring to a fault. I 
observed more and more the temperamental differences between 
us as time progressed but they only proved to me the goodness 
of the soul in him. To think audibly is no crime, it is a virtue. 
It is the hall-mark of truth. Swamiji thought audibly. 


The Bardoli decision broke his heart. He despaired of me. 
His open protest was most energetic. His private letters to me 
were still more so but with the emphasis on the differences there 
was an equal emphasis on love. He was not satisfied with an 
avowal of love in mere letters. He sought me out as opportunity 
offered and explained his own position, tried to understand mine. 
But the real reason, as it seems to me, for seeking me out was to 
assure me, as if any such assurance was necessary, 


of undimini- 
shed love for me as for a younger brother. 


My remarks about the Arya Samaj and its great author and: 
my references to him hurt him deeply; but our friendship was 
Strong enough to bear the strain. He could not understand that 
it was possible to reconcile my general estimate of the Maharshi 
with the quality of forgiveness that he had in a boundless measure 


for personal injury. His devotion to the Maharshi was too great 
to brook any criticism of him or his teachings. 
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He has been severely criticized and maligned in the Musalman ` 
press for his Shuddhi movement. I myself could not accept his 
standpoint. I do not accept it even now. But in my opinion he 
had a complete defence of his own position from his own stand- 
point. Shuddhi is entitled to the same toleration that is claimed 
for Tabligh so long as either remains within moral and legitimate 
bounds. But this is not the occasion for entering into an exami- 
nation of that highly controversial question. Both the Tabligh 
and the Shuddhi which is a reply to the former have to undergo 
a radical change. Progress of liberal study of religions of the 
world is bound to revolutionize the existing clumsy method of 
proselytizing which looks to the form rather than the substance. 
It is the transference of allegiance from one fold to another and 
the mutual decrying of rival faiths which gives rise to mutual 
hatred. 


Swamiji's assassination can be turned to good account by us 
if we both Hindus and Musalmans could possibly realize the 
deeper meaning of Shuddhi. 


І cannot close the reminiscences of the life of a great reformer 
without recalling his last visit to the Satyagraha Ashram only a 
few months ago. Let me assure my Musalman friends that he was 
no hater of Musalmans. He undoubtedly distrusted many 
Musalmans. But he bore them no ill-will. He thought that 
Hindus were cowed down and he wanted them to be brave and 
be able to defend themselves and their honour. In this connection 
he told me that he was much misunderstood and that he was 
absolutely innocent of many things that were said against him. 
He told me he had several threatening letters. He was warned 
by friends not to travel alone. But this man of faith said, “What 
protection shall I seek but of God ? Not a blade of grass perishes 
without His will. I know therefore that nothing can happen to 
me so long He wishes me to serve through this body.’ 


During this stay of his he spoke to the boys and girls of the 
Ashram school. He said the best protection of Hinduism must 
come from within, from self-purification. He put the greatest 
emphasis on the need of brahmacharya for the building of charac- 
ter and body. 


Young India, 6-1-27, p. 1 . 


72 
HERO AMONG HEROES 


The following is a free translation of Gandhiji’s Hindi speech 
with which he moved the resolution on the death of Swami 
Shraddhanandji at the last session of the Indian National 
‘Congress : 


You must have noticed that the resolution I have moved 
originally stood in Maulana Mahomed Ali’s name. But I am here 
to move it in obedience to the Presidents summons. We see 
from the newspapers that the assassination of Swamiji has evoked 
grief and horror throughout the land. I said speaking on the 
‘same subject at the All-India Congress Committee that we should 
not mourn over the Swamiji’s death. He had died the death of 
a hero, and every one of us might wish for such a death. But I 
want to make a slight correction in that last statement. Every 
brave man welcomes such a death whenever it comes to him. He 
greets it as a friend. But let no one therefore invite or hanker 
after. such a death, let no one desire that someone else should be 
in the wrong and err against God and man, so that he might 
become a martyr. It is wrong to wish any one to go astray. Let 


us all be brave enough to die the death of a martyr, but let no one 
lust for martyrdom. 


Swamiji was hero among heroes, the bravest of the brave. 
He had astonished the nation with an unbroken record of bravery. 


I am witness of the pledge he had taken to sacrifice himself at 
the altar of the country. 


But need any one speak at length on the Swamiji’s services 
to the nation ? Swamiji, as every one knew, was the help of the 
helpless, the friend of the weak and the oppressed and the work 
he had done for the untouchables was unsurpassed. I well remem- 
ber his having told me once that unless every Hindu member 
of the All-India Congress Committee had an untouchable 

"servant in his home, the work of the Congress for the uplift of the 
* 
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untouchables would not be complete. This may sound as an 
impracticable proposal, but it shows his unbounded love for the 


untouchables. 


Ishall not refer here to his many other services. Whilst the 
assassination of such a great hero and patriot, such a servant and 
devotee of God as the Swamiji can be made to serve the country's 
cause, imperfect men as we are, it is natural for us to mourn over 
his sad death. And when one thinks of the circumstances under 
which he met his death one is naturally filled with horror and 
indignation. The assassin sought an interview with the Swamiji 
to have a discussion on Islam. His faithful servant refused to 
admit him as he had Dr. Ansari's orders to allow no interviews 
so long as Swamiji was seriously ailing. But God had evidently 
ordered otherwise. Swamiji when he overheard the request 
asked Dharmasingh to let the man in. Brother Abdul Rashid was 
shown in. I purposely call him brother, and if we are true Hindus 
you will understand why I call him so. Swamiji asked his servant 
to admit Abdul Rashid, because God had willed to show there- 
through the greatness of Swamiji and the glory of Hinduism. 
Swamiji was of course too ill to discuss religious topics and he 
asked the stranger to seek another occasion. But he would not 
go. He said he was thirsty and asked for water. Swamiji asked 
Dharmasingh to fetch water for him and taking the advantage of 
his absence, the man deposited bullet shots in Swamiji's breast. 


This is a thing which should not have happened in India— 
India, where both Hindus and Musalmans are proud of their 
faiths. I have studied the Koran with the same reverent attention 
as I give the Gita, and I say that the Koran nowhere sanctions 
or enjoins such murders. The murder has been possible because 
the two communities look each other with feelings of hatred and 
enmity. Many Musalmans believe that Lalaji and Malaviyaji 
are the sworn enemies of Islam as was Swamiji in their opinion. 
On the other hand, many Hindus regard Sir Abdur Rahim and 
other Musalmans as the enemies of Hinduism. To my mind both 
are wholly wrong. Swamiji was no enemy of Islam, nor are Lalaji 
and Malaviyaji. Lalaji and Malaviyaji have a right to express 
their opinion freely and even if we disagree with them no one 
may excite feelings of hatred against them. And yet what do we 
see today ? There are few Musalman:papers today which do not 
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use foul language against these patriots. Now I ask in all humility 
what is the wrong they have done. We may not see eye to eye 
with them in their methods of work. But I am sure that it is his 
great service that has earned for Malaviyaji the name Bharata 
Bhushan. Lalaji too has a great record of service. Then take the 
Musalman leaders. Sir Abdur Rahim may think that Hindus 
are in advance of the Musalmans in every respect, that they are 
rich, they are educated, and Musalmans are poor and uneducated. 
Sir Abdur Rahim thinks that his community should have a pre- 
ference in the services. It is open to us to feel and say that he is 
mistaken in his views, but why should we abuse him for his opi- 
nions ? If Maulana Mahomed Ali says that although he has 
respect for Gandhi he holds that the faith of a Muslim who 
believes in the Koran is greater than the faith of Gandhi, why 
should we be angry ? Do not some Christian clergymen say 
that a Christian regularly going to church and serving Jesus is 
better than a Hindu however pious he may be ? What does that 
matter to us ? I therefore appeal to you that if you hold dear 
the memory of Swami Shraddhanandji you would help in purging 
the atmosphere of mutual hatred and calumny, you would help 
in boycotting papers which foment hatred and spread misre- 
presentation. І am sure that India would lose nothing if 90% 
of the papers were to cease today. Many Musalman papers today 
subsist on hatred of the Hindu and many Hindu papers subsist 
on hatred of the Musalman. Swamiji has left for us a rich lesson 
written in his blood. “Do you know the liberality of the Arya 
Samaj ? he once asked me. ‘Do you know how Maharshi 
Dayanand forgave the man who poisoned him ?' I knew it. 
How could I be ignorant of it, knowing as I did that the Maharshi 
had before him the example of Yudhishthira and the teaching 
of the Gita and the Upanishads ? But Shraddhanandji in his 
overflowing reverence for the Maharshi dilated upon his forgive- 
ness. I tell you the disciple had no less of that noble quality 
than his great master. Speaking once about the implications of 
Shuddhi’ he told me that his ‘Shuddhi’ excluded any feeling of 
ill-will for the Musalman, that it meant purification of self and the 
great community to which he belonged, and that his ideal was 
the ideal of the Gita—'See thyself in every one of the created 
beings. But he emphasized that the Hindu also was no less а 
friend of his than the Musalman and that it was his duty to serve 
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him. Even if the whole Muslim world were to turn against me, 
I would declare that Malaviyaji is my friend and elder brother. 
I declare also in the same breath that none of the Musalman 
leaders is an enemy of Hinduism. Sir Abdur Rahim is not an 
enemy of the Hindus, nor is Mian Fazli Hussain. When I met 
him he assured me that he was an old Congressman, that he 
loved the Hindus no less than the Musalmans, but that as a 
Musalman he wanted to serve the latter. We may disagree with 
him in his views, we may not like his demands for the Musalmans, 
but why should we therefore swear at him and say that he is an 
enemy of the Hindus? Why should we not express our dissent 
from his views and fight them, if necessary, even as I do with 
Malaviyaji, in many respects, in a Satyagrahi way ? I repeat 
therefore with all the emphasis I can command that Sir Abdur 
Rahim or Mr. Jinnah, or the Ali Brothers are no enemies of the 
Hindus. Let not the lesson of Swami Shraddhanandji's death be 
lost on us. You will all be accepting this resolution standing, 
while at this moment perhaps there are Hindu-Muslim disturb- 
ances going on in Delhi. But I tell you that if every one of you 
understand and lays to his heart the lesson that Swami Shraddha- 
nandji has left for us, it is again possible to win Swaraj in no time. 
Iam a mad man, you will say, accustomed to giving rash promises. 
Well, I tell you I am not mad, I am still as much in earnest 
about my programme as I was in 1920, but those who made 
pledges in 1920 broke them and made Swaraj impossible then. 
We are all children of the same Father—whom the Hindu and 
the Musalman and the Christian know by different names. 
What if Shankara declared-his faith in one God in his formula 
Ekamevaduitiyam, or Ramanuja in his dual doctrine or Mohomed 
in his La Пайа аһа ? All meant one and the same thing. 
If we cleanse our hearts we shall be able to see that Swamiji has 
served us in his death as much as he served us when living. Let 
us purify our hearts with his blood, and fight, if need be, for our 
rights in a peaceful and Satyagrahi way. Let every Musalman 
also understand that Swami Shraddhanandji was no enemy of 
Islam, that his was a pure and unsullied life, and that he has left 
for us all the lesson of peace written in his blood. 


Now you will perhaps understand why I have called Abdul 
Rashid a brother, and I repeat it. I do not even regard him as 
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guilty of Swami's murder. Guilty indeed are all those who 
excited feelings of hatred against one another. For us Hindus, 
the Gita enjoins on us the lesson of equality, we are to cherish the 
same feelings towards a learned Brahman, as towards a chandala, 
a dog, a cow and an elephant. 


This is no occasion for mourning or tears, it is an occasion 
that should burn on our hearts the lesson of bravery. Bravery 
is not the exclusive quality of the Kshatriyas. It may be their 
special privilege. But in our battle for Swaraj bravery is essential 
as much for the Brahman and the Vaishya and the Shudra as 
for the Kshatriya. Let us not therefore shed tears of sorrow, but 
chasten our hearts and steel them with some of the fire and faith 
that were Shraddhanandji's. 


Young India, 13-1227, p. 10 
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THING SWAMIJI DIED FOR* 


And now a word about untouchability. A great hero and 
patriot Swami Shraddhanandji died for the sake of the untouch- 
ables. He loved them as dearly as his own life. He regarded 
them as his own children, and if it was in his power he would 
have banished untouchability from the shores of India. And what 
does that banishment mean ? It means universal love. It means 
translating into action the great message of the Bhagavadgita 
which is: Treat the Brahman and the Bhangi alike, if you would 
but know God. But how are they alike ? A Brahman is any day 
Superior to the Bhangi in learning, and how am I to treat both 


alike ? The Bhagavadgita Says that you should treat them as 


you would wish to be treated by th 
em, or uld 
treat yourself : d < M. d 
c ме 
* From a speech made by Gandhij 
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That is the teaching of the Bhagavadgita. That hero and 
martyr translated this teaching into action in his own life and he 
has sanctified it, and sealed it with his blood. Let that blood 
purify us, and let it remove the last taint of any isolation or 
aloofness that we may be harbouring against those brothers of 
ours whom in our arrogance we call ‘untouchables’. 


Young India, 13-1-°27, р. 16 
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THE LATE LORD SINHA 


To the many tributes that have been paid to the memory of 
this distinguished servant of India I respectfully tender my quota. 
Lord Sinha's contribution to the making of modern India will 
always rank high whenever the estimate of such contributions 
comes to be made. His advice in all matters of State was always 
sought and esteemed. The country is the poorer for Lord Sinha's 
death. 


Young India, 8-3-28, p. 76 
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A GREAT PATRIOT 


The unexpected and premature death of Umar Sobhani removes 
from our midst a patriot and worker of the front rank. There 
was a time when Mr. Umar Sobhani’s word was law in Bombay. 
There was not a public popular movement in Bombay in which 
before misfortune overtook him, Umar Sobhani was not the DM 
behind the scene. He was no speaker. He detested public speak- 
ing. He never appeared on the stage. He was the stage manager. 

- His popularity among fellow merchants was very great. His 
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judgment was as a rule sound and quick. He was generous to a 
fault. He distributed the charities among both the deserving and 
undeserving. There was hardly a popular movement that did not 
receive largely from his ample purse. He spent as he earned. 
Umar Sobhani was extreme in everything. His extremism in 
speculation proved his economic ruin. He doubled his wealth 
in a month and he became a pauper the next month. He stood 
his losses bravely, but his proud nature would not permit him to 
do public work when he lost his million. He would not accept 
the middle rank. He would retire if he could not top the donation 
lists. And so he disappeared from public life as soon as he became 
a poor man. Whenever and wherever there is mention of public 
workers and public work, it would be impossible not to think of 
Umar Sobhani, and his patriotic services. His life is at once an 
inspiration and a warning to rich young men. His zealous work 
as a patriot is an inspiration. His life shows us that possession 
of riches is not inconsistent with that of abilities and their dedi- 
cation to public service. It is a warning to rich young men who 
would be reckless in ambition. Umar Sobhani was no stupid 
speculator. Many lost when he lost. There is perhaps nothing 
to be said against his great cotton purchases which brought him 
down. But why did he speculate at all? He was already a prince 
among merchants. Аз a patriot, it was his duty to restrain his 
ambition. His life and his name were a trust for the public. And 
there was need for him to be extra cautious. I know the maxim 
De Mortuis nil nisi bonum. Y know also that what I am saying is 
I do not criticize to find fault. 
I do so to profit by the lesson that this patriot's life teaches us. 
a legitimate virtue for posterity 
n from one another's errors, We 
in burning love for the country, 


I tender my condolences to his aged father and his family. 


Young India, 15-7-'26, р. 256 
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BORODADA GONE 


It is difficult to believe that Dwijendranath Tagore is no more. 
A wire from Shantiniketan gives me the sad news that Borodada 
known as Dwijendranath Tagore has found his rest. He was” 
nearing 90 and yet he was so bright, so cheerful that one could 
never feel whilst in his presence that his days of earthly existence 
were numbered. Borodada was a distinguished member in that 
family of geniuses. Besides being a great scholar—as familiar 
with Sanskrit as he was with English—Borodada was a deeply 
religious man of broad sympathies. Whilst he held tenaciously 
to the teachings of the Upanishads, he was open to receive light 
from all the other scriptures of the world. He loved his country 
with the passion of a most devoted patriot. Yet his patriotism 
was not exclusive. He understood the spiritual beauty of non- 
violent non-co-operation, though he never failed to appreciate 
its political significance. He believed in the spinning wheel with 
a full heart and had adopted khaddar even at his ripe аре. He 
kept himself in closest touch with the current events with the 
ardour of a youth. Borodada's death means the withdrawal of a 
great sage, philosopher and patriot from our midst. I tender my 
condolences to the Poet and the members of the Ashram at 
Shantiniketan. 


Young India, 21-126, p. 29 
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LOKAMANYA 


Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak is no more. Itis difficult to 
believe of him as dead. He was so much part of the people. No 
man of our times had the hold on the masses that Mr. Tilak had. 
The devotion that he commanded from thousands of his country- 
men was extraordinary. He was unquestionably the idol of his 
people. His word was law among thousands. A giant among 
men has fallen. 'The voice of the lion is hushed. 

What was the reason for his hold upon his countrymen ? I 
think the answer is simple. His patriotism was a passion with 
him. He knew no religion but love of his country. He was a born 
democrat. He believed in the rule of majority with an intensity 
that fairly frightened me. But that gave him his hold. He had 
an iron will which he used for his country. His life was an open 
book. His tastes were simple. His private life was spotlessly clean. 
He had dedicated his wonderful talents to his country. No man 
preached the gospel of the Swaraj with the consistency and the 
insistence of Lokamanya. His countrymen therefore implicitly 
believed in him. His courage never failed him. His optimism 
was irrepressible. He had hoped to see Swaraj fully established 
during his lifetime. If he failed, it was not his fault. He certainly 
brought it nearer by many a year. It is for us, who remain behind, 
to put forth redoubled effort to make it a reality in the shortest 
possible time. 
K Lokamanya was an implacable foe of the bureaucracy, but this 
15 not to say that he was a hater of Englishmen or English rule. 


I warn Englishmen against making the mistake"of thinking that 
he was their enemy. 
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to the English for their care of the vernaculars. His English 
visit, inspite of his sad experience of English juries, made him a 
staunch believer in British democracy and he even seriously 
made the amazing suggestion that India should instruct it on the 
Punjab through the cinematograph. I relate this incident not 
because I share his belief (for I do not), but in order to show that 
he entertained no hatred for Englishmen. But he could not and 
would not put up with an inferior status of India and the Empire. 
He wanted immediate equality which he believed was his coun- 
try's birthright. And in his struggle for India's freedom he did 
not spare the Government. In the battle for freedom he gave no 
quarter and asked for none. I hope that Englishmen will recog- 
nize the worth of the man whom India has adored. 

For us, he will go down to the generations yet unborn аза 
maker of modern India. They will revere his memory as of a 
man who lived for them and died for them. It is blasphemy to 
talk of such a man as dead. The permanent essence of him 
abides with us for ever. Let us erectfor the only Lokamanya of 
India an imperishable monument by weaving into our own 
lives his bravery, his simplicity, his wonderful industry and his 
love of his country. May God grant his soul peace. 


Young India, 4-8-'20, p. 1 
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LOKAMANYA TILAK* 


I wish to offer my tribute to the departed patriot and I think 
that I cannot do better than say that his death, as his life, has 
poured new vigour into the country. If you were present as T 
was present at that great funeral procession you would realize 
with me the meaning of my words. Mr. Tilak lived for his country. 
The inspiration of his life was freedom for his country which he 
called Swaraj; the inspiration of his death-bed was also freedom 
for his country. And it was that which gave him such marvellous 


*Speech made by Gandhiji at a public meeting at Madras on 12th August 1920. 
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hold upon his countrymen; it was that which commanded the 
adoration not of a few chosen Indians belonging to the upper 
strata of society but of millions of his countrymen. His life was one 
long sustained piece of self-sacrifice. He began that life of dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice in 1879 and he continued that life up to 
the end of his day, and that was the secret of his hold upon his 
country. He not only knew what he wanted for his country but 
also how to live for his country and how to die for his country. 
I hope then that whatever I say this evening to this vast mass of 
people, will bear fruit in that same sacrifice for which the life of 
Lokamanya Tilak Maharaj stands. His life, if it teaches us any- 
thing whatsoever, teaches one supreme lesson : that if we want to 
do anything whatsoever for our country, we can do so not by 
speeches, however grand, eloquent and convincing they may be, 
but only by sacrifice at the back of every word and at the back 
of every act of our life. 


Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 1014 
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TOLSTOY AND THE YOUTH 


[ The following is a condensed translation by P. of Gandhiji's message 
on Tolstoy delivered to the Youth League of Ahmedabad in the Satya- 
graha Ashram on the Tolstoy Centenary Day. ] 


Personally I do not believe in the shraddha ceremony as com- 
monly understood among us in India, and although I remember 
having performed shraddha at a time, I have given up the practice 
long since, for, as I wrote to a correspondent recently in reply 
to a question of his, I believe that the only true way of celebrating 
the shraddha of one’s ancestors is constantly to ponder over and 
translate into daily life their good qualities. I might have 
neglected the observance of. this great shraddha but for the insis- 
tence of Dr. Hariprasad, your President, that I should speak to 
you on this occasion. He told you just now that like Dattatreya, 
Thad many gurus of whom Tolstoy was one. I wish I could claim 
the honour. 
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I have called Gokhale my political guru. But in spiritual 
matters, I am sorry to say, I have not yet found any one to whom 
I could completely surrender myself and whose opinion I could 
implicitly and unquestioningly accept as I could Gokhale's in 
politics. Perhaps I am not yet ripe for a spiritual guru because 
I believe that the spiritual guru comes to you of himself, in fact 
seeks you out when you are ready for him. 


But while, thus the little throne within has remained vacant, 
next to the late Rajachandra, Tolstoy isone of the three moderns 
who have exerted the deepest spiritual influence on my life, the 
third being Ruskin. It was forty years back when I was passing 
through a severe crisis of scepticism and doubt that I came across 
his book The Kingdom of God is within You, and was very deeply 
impressed by it. I was at that time a believer in violence. Its 
reading cured me of my scepticism and made me a firm believer 
in Ahimsa. What has appealed to me most in Tolstoy's life is 
that he practised what he preached and reckoned no cost too 
great in his pursuit of truth. Take the simplicity of his life, it 
was wonderful. Born and brought up in the midst of the luxury 
and comfort of a rich aristocratic family blessed in an abundant 
measure with all the stores of the earth that desire can covet, 
this man who had fully known all the joys and pleasures of life 
turned his back upon them in the prime of his youth and after- 
wards never once looked back. 

He was the most truthful man of this age. His life was a 
constant endeavour, an unbroken tide of striving to seck the 
truth, and to practise it as he found it. He never tried to hide 
truth or tone it down but set it before the world in its entirety 
without equivocation or compromise, undeterred by the fear of 
any earthly power. 


He was the greatest apostle of non-violence that the present 
age has produced. No one in the West, before him or since, has 
written and spoken on non-violence so fully or insistently and 
with such penetration and insight as he. I would even go further 
and say that his remarkable development of this doctrine puts 
to shame the present day narrow and lopsided interpretation 
put upon it by the votaries of Ahimsa in this land of ours. In 
spite of India's proud claim of being the Karmabhumi, the Land of 
Realization, and in spite of some of the greatest discoveries in the 
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field of Ahimsa, that our ancient sages have made, what often 
goes by the name of Ahimsa among us today is a travesty of it. 
True Ahimsa should mean a complete freedom from ill-will and 
anger and hate and an overflowing love for all. For inculcating 
this true and higher type of Ahimsa amongst us, Tolstoy’s life 
with its ocean-like love should serve as a beacon-light and a never- 
failing source of inspiration. Tolstoy's critics have sometimes 
said that his life was a colossal failure, that he never found his 
ideal, the mystical green stick, in whose quest his entire life was 
passed. I do not hold with these critics. True, he himself said 
so. But that only shows his greatness. It may be that he failed 
fully to realize his ideal in life, but that is only human. No one 
can attain perfection while he is in the body, for the simple reason 
that the ideal state is impossible so long as one has not completely 
overcome his ego, and ego cannot be wholly got rid of so long 
as one is tied down by shackles of the flesh. It was a favourite 
saying of Tolstoy that the moment one believes that he has reached 
his ideal his further progress stops and his retrogression begins 
and that the very virtue of an ideal consists in that it recedes from 
us the nearer we go. To say therefore that Tolstoy on his own 
admission failed to reach his ideal does not detract a jot from his 
greatness, it only shows his humility. 


Much has been often sought to be made of the so-called incon- 
sistencies of Tolstoy’s life; but they were more apparent than 
real. Constant development is the law of life, and a man who 
always tries to maintain his dogmas in order to appear consistent 
drives himself into a false position. That is why Emerson said 
that foolish consistency was the hobgoblin of little minds. Tolstoy’s 
so-called inconsistencies were asign of his development and his 
passionate regard for truth. He often seemed inconsistent because 
he was continuously outgrowing his own doctrines. His failures 
were public, his struggles and triumphs private. The world saw 
only the former, the latter remained unseen probably by Tolstoy 
himself most of all. His critics tried to make capital an of his 
faults but no critic could be more exacting than he was with regard 
to himself. Ever on the alert for his shortcomings, before his 
critics had time to point at them he had already proclaimed them 
to the world magnified a thousand-fold and imposed upon himself 
the penance that seemed to him necessary. He welcomed criticis™ 
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even when it was exaggerated and like all truly great men 
dreaded world's praise. He was great even in his failures and his 
failures give us a measure not of the futility of his ideals, but of 
his success. 

The third great point was the doctrine of ‘bread labour’, 
(Tolstoy adopted the phrase from the Russian peasant Bondrieff 
and insisted that it should be interpreted literally.) viz., that every 
one was bound to labour with his body for bread; and that most 
of the grinding misery in the world was due to the fact that men 
failed to discharge their duty in this respect. He therefore regarded 
all schemes to ameliorate the poverty of the masses by the philan- 
thropy of the rich while they themselves shirked body labour and 
continued to live in luxury and ease as hypocrisy and a sham, and 
suggested that if only man got off the backs of the poor, much 
of the so-called philanthropy would be rendered unnecessary. 


And with him to believe was to act. So in the afternoon of his 
life, this man who had passed all his days in the soft lap of luxury 
took to a life of toil and hard labour. He took to boot-making 
and farming at which he worked hard for full eight hours a day. 
But his body labour did not blunt his powerful intellect, on the 
contrary, it rendered it all the more keen and resplendent and 
it was in this period of his life that his most vigorous book What 
is Art ? which he considered to be his masterpiece was written 
in the intervals saved from the practice of his self-chosen vocation. 


The choice before our youth today lies between the way of 
self-restraint and the way of indulgence and ease, the one leading 
to salvation and freedom, the other to utter destruction. They 
are at the parting of the ways. Literature, full of virus of self- 
indulgence served out in attractive forms, is flooding this country 
from the West and there is the greatest need for our youth to be 
on their guard. The present is for them an age of transition of 
ideals and ordeals and the one thing needful for the world, its 
youth and particularly the youth of India in this crisis is Tolstoy’s 
progressive self-restraint, for it alone can lead to true freedom 
for themselves, the country and the world. It is we ourselves, 
with our inertia, apathy and social abuse, that more than England 
or anybody else block our way to freedom. And if we cleanse 
ourselves of our shortcomings and faults, no power on earth can 
even for a moment withhold Swaraj from us. The test for the 
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youth lies before them and that is to win their diploma from thc 
university of life, with its snares and pitfalls and ordeals, without 
which their academic degrees will be in vain. The three essential 
qualities of Tolstoy’s life mentioned by me are of the utmost usc 
to the youth in this hour of the world's trial. 

The Youth League has very rightly set before itself the ideal 
of service of the country. But that service is not possible unless it 
is rooted in love or Ahimsa. Ahimsa is not mere non-killing. 
A. person who remains smugly satisfied with the non-killing of 
noxious life but has no love in his heart for all that lives will be 
counted as least in the Kingdom of Heaven. True love is bound- 
less like the ocean and rising and swelling within one spreads 
itself out and crossing all boundaries and frontiers envelops the 
whole world. This service is again impossible without bread- 
labour, otherwise described in the Gita as _yajna. It is only when 
a man or woman has done body labour for the sake of service 
that he or she has the right to live. The Gita says that anybody 
who eats without performing yajna, in Tolstoy’s language bread- 
labour, is a thief, ‘eats sin’. But body-labour becomes Yajna only 
when it is undertaken in a spirit of service, not of indulgence as 
it may easily become when it is done only to develop the animal 
in man. А man who adopts service as his ideal will go on curbing 
his carnal appetites more and more and though, as in the case of 
Tolstoy, the attainment of full self-restraint seems always as far 
away as ever he will never cease to persevere in it and regard 
such perseverance as the summum bonum of life. Firhad in his 
quest of Shirin wore away his life in breaking rocks, shall we do 
less for our Shirin of Truth, without which service is not ? 

Young India, 20-9728, p. 319 
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their fame had befriended me in 1890 when I had come to India 
from South Africa as an utterly unknown man, possibly an adven- 
turer as some had thought. Not so however thought Budruddin 
Tyebji and several others I can name. 

But I must come back to Abbas Mian of Baroda. As we 
embraced cach other and I looked into his face, it reminded me 
of the late Justice Budruddin. That meeting laid the foundation 
of a life-long friendship. I found in him not merely a friend of 
Harijans, he was himself one. When at Godhra long ago I had, 
to the surprise of my audience, invited them to have an anti- 
untouchability conference in the evening at the untouchable 
quarters, Abbas Mian was there taking as lively an interest in 
the Harijans as any staunch Hindu. Yet he was no ordinary 
Musalman. He had given lavishly to the cause of Islam and was 
supporting several Islamic institutions. And yet he had never 
any designs upon Harijans. His Islam had room for all the great 
religions of the earth. Hence he looked at the anti-untouchability 
campaign with the fervour of a Hindu. And I know that he 
retained that fervour to the end of his time on this earth. 


The fact is he never took up anything half-heartedly. There 
were no mental reservations about Abbas Tyebji. At a moment's 
notice he answered the call of the Puajab. At his age and for one 
who had never known hardships of life it was no joke to suffer 
imprisonments. But his faith conquered every obstacle. He put 
to shame many a young man by his ability to live with an infec- 
tious smile the simple life of the Kheda peasant, to share their 
simple food, travel in all seasons in their rude carts. I have never 
known him complain about inconveniences which could have 
been avoided. “His was not to reason why, his was to do and 
die.” He who had once the power as Chief Judge of imposing the 
death penalty and exacting obedience showed an amazing 
capacity for submitting unquestioningly to discipline. He was 
a rare servant of humanity. He was a servant of India because 
he was a servant of humanity. He believed in God as Daridra- 
narayan. He believed that God was to be found in the humblest 
cottages and among the despised of the earth. Abbas Mian is 
not dead, though his body rests in the grave. His life is an 
inspiration for us all. 


Harijan, 20-6236, p. 145 


Venkatasubbaiya 


81 
ANOTHER HARIJAN SEVAK GONE 


I regret to have to report the death of Shri Venkatasubbaiya, 
an old member of the Servants of India Society. He was the 
secretary of the Madras Harijan Sevak Sangh. He was a most 
unassuming and conscientious worker. He never spared himself 
in anything he took up. He was of a retiring nature. His oppo- 
sition to untouchability was uncompromising. His death is a 
distinct loss to the Harijan cause. I tender my condolences to 
the deceased reformer's family. 


Harijan, 13-1240, р. 407 


Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 


82 
GANESH SHANKAR VIDYARTHI 


The death of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi was one to be envied 
by us all. His blood is the cement that will ultimately bind the 
two communities. No pact will bind our hearts. But heroism 
‘such as Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi showed is bound in the end 
to melt the stoniest hearts, melt them into one. The poison has 
however gone so deep that the blood even of a man so great, so 
-self-sacrificing and so utterly brave as Ganesh Shankar Vids ar- 
thi may today not be enough to wash us of it. Let this nanie 
- example stimulate us all to similar effort should the occasion 
arise again. I tender to the bereaved widow and her children 
not my condolences but congratulations for havin deserved 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi. He is not dead: He lives iod far more 
truly than when we saw him in the body and knew iunt 


Young India, 9-4-31, p. 62 
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Florence Winterbottom 


83 
A GOOD ENGLISHWOMAN 


In India, with the exception of a few who came in personal 
touch with that good Englishwoman, no one knew anything of 
Miss Florence Winterbottom, who, a friendly message from 
England tells me, has just died. She was among the rare men and 
women who find service its own reward, and she belonged to 
that class amongst the English who seek out and befriend forlorn 
causes in the teeth of odium, ridicule and opposition. She was 
a leading light of the Ethical Movement and was for some time 
president of the Union of Ethical Societies. She was Secretary 
of the Emerson Club. I had the privilege of coming in touch 
with her when I went to England in charge of the first South 
African Indian Deputation in 1906. I knew nothing of her, but 
by reading in the papers about the doings of the Deputation in 
out-of-the-way corners of the leading dailies of London, she 
sought us out, she offered me a platform, she studied the question 
and in a variety of ways helped the cause that at that time had 
only a few chosen friends in England. She became from that 
time one of the most constant and painstaking supporters of the 
cause in South Africa. No one who came in contact with her 
failed to recognize in her fearlessness, honesty for the sake of 
honesty not merely as the best policy, and a capacity to take 
an exceptionally detached view of all things. Though intensely 
English, she was equally intensely international. Her patriotism 
never took the shape of justifying everything English whether 
good, bad or indifferent. When people tell me that non-violence 
is of no effect so far as English people are concerned, I renew 
my faith in non-violence and in English nature, or better still 
human nature, by thinking of instances like those of Miss 
Florence Winterbottom. May her soul rest in peace. 


Young India, 27-1-27, p. 32 
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Pannalal Maganlal Zaveri 


84 
A MARTYR 


Whilst the Working Committee was deliberating in Bombay 
. during the early part of the month, there was a public meeting 
in Dongri at which there was an uproar and at which a youth 
was fatally stabbed. The news of the death was brought to the 
Working Committee. It created'a sensation, but at the time it 
was thought that some unknown unidentifiable person had died. 
On returning to Borsad I had a letter from Sjt. Kishorclal 
Mashruwala who deploring the tragedy gave me some details 
about the deceased. I thérefore asked him to procure fuller 
details which I now have. 


Brave and good Pannalal was only 22 years old when he 
received the fatal stab on that fateful night from one of the 
excited Musalman crowd. Accompanied by his father and youn- 
ger brother Pannalal had gone to the Dongri meeting specially 
to hear Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan who was among others 
advertised to speak at the meeting. After they had heard the 
Khan Saheb the father hailed a victoria and they got in. Being 
khaddar-clad they were taken for nationalist leaders. А howling 
crowd surrounded them. Stones were rained on them. All of them 
were | hurt. Pannalal’s left eye-brow was bleeding. Nothing 
minding, in order to lighten his father’s sorrow he made light of 
his wound. Suddenly there came into his left ribs a deep stab 
Blood gushed from the wounded side. Out came the entrails. 
Pannalal bore it all bravely and asked to be taken to the hos ital 
where he said his wound would be dressed and all would be er 
Alas ! all was not well. In spite of all the attention given to him the 
brave young man died the next day. 


He was born of wealthy parents. His fath 1 
+ SIS Е b er Maganlal Zaveri 
is a flourishing jeweller, much trusted and MN ET for his 
honesty. His uncle is the Chief Judge of the Jodhpur High Court. 
The deceased leaves a young widow to whom he was married. 
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only eighteen months ago. The parents having come under the 
influence of the national movement, simplified the life of the 
family and sent Pannalal to the national school. After having 
studied up to the sixth standard he left studies to help his father 
in business. But Pannalal never left national work. He was one 
of the party that raided the Wadala Salt Works and came in for 
lathi blows. He always joined the dangerous processions which 
were the feature of those days. Pannalal had lived by dying. 
My congratulations to the parents for having had such a worthy 
son. Let death and especially a death such as this leave no sting 
behind. The body has been reduced to ashes but out of the ashes 
will rise true unity among us. If we do not resent this death and 
would give many more lives if need be, I know that true unity 
will not be long in coming. 

As for the widow let me hope that their love for the son will 
prompt the parents to give her the education the girl widow may 
desire or be fitted for and that they will give her every encourage- 
ment to remarry when'she grows to maturity. Let them if they 
have drunk in the spirit of the age, shed the superstition that a 
widow is the property of the husband's family to remain as their 
slave. A widow must have the same right as a widower and must 
be taught to know that she has the same free choice as man. 


And of the Musalmans who approve of such murders ? Surely, 
the cause of Islam or the cause of peace which the word Islam 
means, has not been advanced by the murder. It cannot be right 
to take innocent life, Pannalal had given no provocation. How 
I wish Pannalal’s murder would open the eyes of those whose 
heart approves such murders and who make them possible. Is 
it not possible to arrange a joint meeting on the very spot where 
the murder took place and to declare that whether we could evolve 
a common formula regarding the political issue or not, such 
murders would be made impossible ? Such a meeting is not 
impossible as, so far as I am aware, Pannalal's people have for- 
given the wrong and the Congress Committee purposely avoided 
a public funeral in order that passion might not be inflamed. 
We ought to be able to hold public meetings anywhere and 
fearlessly express views even though they may be unpalatable 
in particular neighbourhood. 


Young India, 25-6-31, p. 156 
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HOMAGE TO THE DEPARTED 


PART II 
Homage to Gandhiji 


1 
LET US COMPLETE WHATEVER HE LEFT 
UNFINISHED 


(By Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 


The mortal frame of Gandhiji is no more in our midst. His 
feet are not there now for us to touch. His hands are no more 
there to pat us on our shoulders and bless us. Nor will his sweet 
voice now beckon us to the path of truth. His eyes ever full of 
kindness will no more bestow affection on us. But as he taught 
us, the body is perishable and the soul is immortal. Though his 
soul has left the body, yet it continues to watch our deeds, good 
and bad. We have to complete whatever he left unfinished and 
this is the only way we can befittingly honour his sacred memory. 
His great deeds and the unparalleled beatitude of his personality 
are enough,to make his memory imperishable for all times to 
come and there does not seem to be апу necessity of memorials; 
but man has to do something to give satisfaction to himself. 
It has therefore been suggested that all the constructive work 
which he so much championed in his life should be carried on 
with the fullest possible energy and devotion. It was through 
this constructive programme that Gandhiji's doctrine of love 
and non-violence blossomed; and only by carrying forward this 
programme can we keep his great teachings alive. 

Today I want to tell you what I feel about this heart-rending 
tragedy. Why was this heinous crime committed ? Why was 
this sacrilege perpetrated ? Why was the greatest apostle of 
non-violence in human history made a victim of the most heinous 
type of violence ? Communal passions were being excited in 
India with such virulence and communal differences were being 
accentuated to such an extent that this seems to be a result of all 
that. Gandhiji had put all the force of his noble personality 
against this ignoble campaign of hate. What he could not bring 
about during his lifetime, it is our duty to achieve after his 
martyrdom. Can we ever dream that Gandhiji was bringing 
harm to the Hindus or to their religion ? Was it ever possible 
that this liberator of the Hindu community and emancipator 
of the low and down-trodden could even think of doing so ? 
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But men with narrow minds and limited vision who do not 
understand the core of Hindu dharma thought it otherwise and the 
present calamity is a direct result of such an outlook. May T ask 
how Gandhiji’s assassination has saved Hindu religion or Hindu 
Society ? I make bold to say that Hindu history throughout the 
centuries does not record a tragedy of this magnitude. Hindu 
history is full of accounts of very many battles but all of them 
were essentially righteous wars. The Hindu code of chivalry 
strictly forbids killing anyone treacherously. Hindu history does 
not record any instance when someone, much less a Mahatma, 
was killed surreptitiously. This is perhaps one dark incident in 
Hindu history when an unchivalrous Hindu has dyed his hands 
with the blood of a saint. This is a blot on Hindus for all time 
to come. Imagine, who was killed—Gandhiji’s body or spirit ? 
Gandhiji himself gave the least importance to his body which was 
shot. The bullet that pierced his heart, I feel, has in reality 
pierced the heart of Hinduism itself. Today it is the solemn duty 
of every Indian to wake up and earnestly search his heart to find 
out whether he also harbours the sin of communalism or sepa- 
ratism. It is high time everyone of us thoroughly cleansed his or 
her heart of this corroding poison. It is a social sin to condone 
one’s own failings and follies and to look for shortcomings and 
sins in others. What every Indian needs most is earnest self- 
introspection and self-reform on which Gandhiji laid so much 
emphasis. If India is to live, grow and prosper, then she shall have 
to go on the path of truth and non-violence blazed by Gandhiji. 
It is the same path which brought us to the temple of freedom, 
but surajya (good government) is yet to be attained. | 


pride on following Gandhiji 
t of their severest test has 


If indeed we want to achieve surajya, which to me means the 
rule of right, all of us have yet to 80 a long way on the difficult 
path of discipline, sacrifice and service. My Congress comrades, 
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please do not think that you can now rest on your laurel. : You 
have yet to suffer and sacrifice to usher in the era of peace and 
plenty in your country. Indeed, the real time for renunciation 
is now when you have got something to sacrifice. Today power 
is in our hands and with it also the potentialities for good or evil. 
At last we have got a golden opportunity to act in keeping with 
India's high traditions and raise India's prestige in the eyes. of 
the world. Let us prove ourselves worthy masters and, worthy 
servants. During our struggle with British power in India, all 
our suffering was a negative sacrifice. Now is the time for us for 
positive renunciation of lust for power and greed of material 
advantages. This indeed is a renunciation that Gandhiji's spirit 
demands from us. 

May Gandhiji's supreme sacrifice evoke a. higher response in 
us all! This is my sincere prayer and herein alone lies our 
country's redemption. 

(Broadcast from Delhi Station on February 9, 1948) 


2 
OUT OF THE ASHES 
(By Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 


Mahatma Gandhi is no more in flesh and blood to speak to 
us, to console us, to encourage us, to guide us. But did he not 
tell us often that the body is mortal and transient, that the ата 
alone is immortal and imperishable ? Did he not tell us that God 
would keep his body so long as He had any use for it ? May be 
that his spirit freed from the limitations of body will work all the 
more freely and create instruments to complete and fulfil what 
remains unaccomplished. May be that out of the ashes on the 
banks of the Jamuna will arise forces that will blow off all the 
mist and cloud of misunderstanding and distrust and establish 
the kind of peace and harmony for which he lived and worked 
and alas ! at last fell victim to the assassin's bullet. 

Was he not the quintessence and embodiment of all that is 
noble and magnificent in Hinduism—indeed in humanity ? And 
yet was it not a Hindu hand that aimed the pistol and lodged the 
bullet in the heart that knew no bounds of race or creed or 
country ? What can be the motive of this crime ? Is it to save 
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Hinduism ? Is it to serve the Hindu Samaj ? Is Hinduism saved 
that way ? Is Hindu Samaj served that way ? Search the 
innumerable pages of the chequered history of Hinduism and the 
Hindu Samaj. You will find no other instance of such a foul and 
treacherous deed. It is an indelible black patch on that history 
which nothing will wash out. 

We are sad. We are stunned. Must we need be despondent ? 
The body will not be seen. The voice will not be heard. But has 
he not left us an invaluable heritage ? Has he not given us enough 
of guidance and inspiration to lead us on and to sustain us in our 
onward march ? In the face of this awful tragedy let his clarion 
call once more rouse us to our sense of duty. He made heroes 
out of clay. He made consummate use of indifferent instruments 
in the lifelong struggle he carried on against injustice, against 
oppression, against slavery. India needs the same heroism, the 
same disregard of dangers, the same recklessness of consequences 
for establishing righteousness. Gandhiji has given away his life 
for it. Shall we not follow him after death as we did when he was 
walking on this earth ? 


This is no time for anger or retaliation. In Gandhiji's teaching 
there is never any time or room for either. What is needed is a 
firm determination to eradicate the narrow soul-killing sectarian- 
ism that has made the crime possible. Gandhiji's performances 
—political, social or economical—always had two facets—the 
negative and the positive or constructive. Ill-will must be 
destroyed so that good-will may take its place. Communal dis- 
trust and discord must disappear and harmony and concord 


should be established. This was his last wish. We must and shall 
fulfil it. 


Harijan, 8-2-48, p. 17 


3 
OBSERVANCE FOR ADOPTION 


(By Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 


Twelve months have passed away since the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The first death anniversary is going to be 
observed on the 30th of January. We Hindus observe the death 
anniversary of our ancestors, but it has become only a form 
except perhaps in some rare cases. It will be a tragedy greater 
than the one which was enacted on the 30th January, 1948, if 
we also are to reduce this observance to a mere form or ceremony. 
We must utilize this occasion for bringing to our mind the great 
virtues which the Mahatma embodied and for strengthening 
our own resolve to adopt them in our individual and national 
life. 

What is it that makes the Mahatma so great in the eyes not 
only of his followers and countrymen, but also in the eyes of 
others in other countries many of whom have never seen him in 
flesh and blood and never contacted his body ? It cannot be his 
politics. India can never forget that it was his tremendous 
efforts and consummate leadership which helped the country 
in regaining its lost independence. But that by itself would not 
and could not appeal to foreigners who were not interested in 
our freedom and certainly not to Englishmen who stood to lose 
so much by our attaining freedom. It cannot be his religion. 
He used to call himself a Hindu. Hinduism could not appeal to 
or attract followers of other religions, specially those who believe 
in proselytization, and yet we know many pious Christians who 
have paid unstinted tributes to his life and work. It cannot even 
be his faith in non-violence and truth, specially the former, 
because even those who do not believe in non-violence and are 
actually engaged in violence, have not hesitated to acclaim him 
as a great soul. It cannot be the simplicity of his life, his richness 
in poverty, because he had many followers who do not believe 
in non-possession or in very simple life. It cannot be his oratory 
because all those who are able to judge agree in holding that he 
did not possess any great oratorical gifts. It cannot be his learn- 
ing or intellectual attainment, because admittedly he was not 
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very learned and all through the period when he was engaged 
in the various movements he did not have much time to read. 


Various people have ascribed his greatness to various traits 
of character and various activities of his Ше, but it is wrong to 
ascribe his greatness to any one single -trait of character ог 
activity. His was a very busy life and there is hardly any depart- 
ment of life, individual, social or political, which did not receive 
his attention and there was no problem for which he did not 
suggest a solution; and yet when he was asked to write a text- 
book which would summarize his teachings in a systematic way, 
he expressed his inability to do so. He used to say that he had 
certain fixed principles and essentials and he applied those princi- 
ples to the problems as they arose, and found solution for them 
in the light of those principles and essentials. Because he had 
not thought out a comprehensive programme, he was not in a 
position to produce a text-book on ‘Gandhian philosophy’ of 
life and work. That does not mean, however, that it is not possible 
for others to collect together in a systematic way the substance 
of his teachings as is done by a text-book on any subject. 
It would, therefore, be rash for anyone to take up one particular 
phase of his work, and look upon it as the greatest contribution 
to contemporary thought and activity. Nevertheless bearing 
this limitation in mind it can be safefy asserted that it was the 
application in a practical way of the principles of Truth and 
Ahimsa which, according to him, can be synthesized into Truth 
alone, that secured for him a hearing all the world over from 
even people holding different faiths, belonging to various social 


systems and engaged in different kinds of work. Truth and 
Ahimsa are taught by most religions 


by all seers, teachers and prophets. 
and taught as virtues of individuals 
their individual lives and never practi: 
on the scale and in all fields and phas 
perhaps in some rare cases. He a 
to social matters, to inter- 
- His great disco if di it ca 

be called, was the method By Wiel he "s pe EE 


Е Ж pplied them to vastl 
differing conditions and on a Scale, which may be said to Ti 


universal. It was, therefore, possible on the one hand to fight 
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British imperialism and yet remain friend of the British people; 
to encourage and organize small hand industries like spinning 
and weaving which were expected and indeed intended to replace 
textile mills and yet command the sympathy and support of their 
owners; to point out the weakness of our social organization and 
yet to get the confidence even of those whose cherished beliefs 
were thereby not only damaged but in many cases destroyed; 
to speak the truth with fierceness and yet not to offend those who 


became thereby discredited. 


It is not that he was never misunderstood in his life or that 
people always treated him kindly; but he knew that even those 
who were fierce in their denunciation of him would one day 
realize their mistake and confess it. An early example of this 
has to be found in his life in South Africa where a Pathan under 
misunderstanding severely assaulted him, and yet later on he 
confessed his mistake and begged his pardon. The last and most 
tragic illustration of this is furnished by the misunderstanding 
about his motives and activities in regard to Hindu-Muslim 
relations. The Musalmans in 1920-21 during the days of Khilafat 
movement regarded him as their greatest champion and friend. 
This attitude of theirs underwent a change and during the period 
of agitation for the establishment of Pakistan, he was regarded 
by many of them and particularly by the top leaders of the 
advocates of partition as the arch-enemy of Islam and they did 
not hesitate to dub him as enemy No. 1, and yet when the un- 
fortunate Hindu-Muslim riots occurred in connection with the 
partition of the country he came to be regarded by many of them 
as the one friend on whom they could rely. His death made them 
realize that they had lost a true friend and servant and many of 
those who had dubbed him as enemy No. 1 did not hesitate to 
express their sorrow at the tragic death of one whom they should 
have regarded as their friend No. 1. It was not only the Musalmans 
that misunderstood him. Many Hindus looked upon him with 
suspicion and ultimately it was a Hindu hand that lodged the 
bullets into his body and yet that Hindu has his own philosophy 
and his own justification. But I have no doubt in my mind that 
the world will in no time know that even those who had a hand 
in his murder or who gave it their explicit, or even implicit or 
unconscious approbation will regard it as a great tragedy and 
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an act of sacrilege. We have, therefore, to draw lessons from his 
life and remember them on this solemn occasion and make fresh 
resolve to walk in his footsteps and uphold the teachings which 
will never become stale or out-of-date. It is necessary to remind 
ourselves on this occasion of the particular application of his 
principle to our communal relationship which was in fact the 
immediate cause which moved the hand that fired the pistol. 
He wanted us all, to whatever faith we belonged, to live together 
in harmony; to forget others’ misdeeds and forgive them; to 
remember our own misdeeds and make amends for them; never 
to forget that it is love which creates and hatred always destroys; 
that all life, particularly human life, is sacred and does not 
become less so because a person holds a different faith or may be 
even guilty of heinous misdeeds. We must never forget the weak, 
the helpless and the poor to whatever faith they may belong and 
that our lives should be dedicated to their service. Service should 
be real and genuine and not a mere make-believe. If we hold 
fast to the principles of Truth and Ahimsa we should be able to 
see things and events in their true perspective and may not be 
betrayed as we so often are, into undesirable and wrong thoughts 
and deeds. Each one should look into his own heart, into his 
own mind, thought and action and to see if they conform to the 
teachings of the Master. This will be a true observance of the 
first anniversary of his death. 


Harijan, 30-1249, pp. 405-406 


4 
MARTYRDOM 
(By Dr. S. Radhakrishnan) 


Gandhi has paid the penalty of all who are ahead of their 
time, misunderstanding, hatred, reaction, violent death, “The 
light shineth in darkness and the darkness comprehendeth it 
not.” The struggle between light and darkness, between love 
and hate, between reason and unreason which is at the heart 
of the cosmic is shown up by this most moving tragedy of our 
age. We made Socrates drink death; we nailed Jesus to the Cross; 
we lighted faggots that burnt the medi 


É eval martyrs. We have 
stoned and killed our prophets. Gandhi has not escaped the 
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fate of being misunderstood and hated. He has met his death 
facing the forces of darkness, of ultimate unreason, and through 
it has increased the powers of light, love and reason. Who knows 
if Christianity would have developed had Jesus not been cruci- 
fied ? Years ago Romain Rolland declared that he regarded 
Gandhi as a “Christ who only lacked the Cross". We have now 
given him the Cross also. Gandhi's death was a classical ending 
tohislife. He died with the name of God on his lips and love in 
his heart.* Even as he received the bullet wounds he greeted his 
murderer and wished him well. He lived up to what he preached. 


Possessed and inspired by the highest ideals of which human 
nature is capable, preaching and practising fearlessly the truth 
revealed to him, leading almost alone what seemed to be a for- 
lorn.hope against the impregnable strongholds of greed and folly, 
yet facing tremendous odds with a calm resolution which yielded 
nothing to ridicule or danger, Gandhi presented to this unbeliev- 
ing world all that is noblest in the spirit of man. He illumined 
human dignity by faith in the eternal significance of man's effort. 
He belongs to the type that redeems the human race. 


If Gandhi was able to rid himself of all rancour and hatred, 
to develop that flame of love which burnt up all impurities, if 
he feared no evil even though he walked in the valley of the 
shadow of death, if he represented to us the eternal voice of 
hope, it is because he believed in the heritage of India, the 
power of the inward life of spirit. When problems material and 
spiritual crowded upon him, when conflicting emotions shook 
him, when troubles oppressed him, he retired at will into the rc- 
treats of the soul, into the secret corridors of the self to gain 
strength and refreshment. His life has revived and refreshed our 


"Gf. Gandhi's earlier statements: “The self-sacrifice of one innocent man is 
a million times more potent than the self-sacrifice of a million men who die 
in the act of killing others.” «І hope that there will be non-violent non-co- 
operators enough in India of whom it will be written 'they suffered bullets 
without anger and with prayer on their lips even for the ignorant murderer'." 
Harijan, February 22, 1948. On January 20, 1948, when a misguided youth 
threw a bomb, Gandhi told the Inspector-General of Police “ “not to harass 
him in any way. They should try to win him over and convert him to right 
thinking and doing. . . . ° Gandhi warned his hearers against being angry 


"with the accused." Harijan, February 1, 1948, p. 11. 
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sense of the meaning and value of religion. Such men who are 
filled with spiritual poise and yet take upon themselves the bur- 
den of suffering humanity are born into the world at long intervals. 


We have killed his body, but the spirit in him which is a light 
from above will penetrate far into space and time and inspire 
countless generations for nobler living. 


aq яа іччічнч ятан siaga ат | 
чч TEMAN ең ян ANTT d 
иччї $o-v? 
Whatever being there is endowed with glory and grace and 


vigour, know that to have sprung from a fragment of My splen- 
dour. 


From Mahatma  Gandhi—Essays & Reflections, by S. Radhakrishnan, 
pp. 324-25 - 


5 
THE LIGHT HAS GONE OUT 
(By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru) 


[The following is the text of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s broadcast speech 
announcing Gandhiji's death on the evening of the 30th January, 1948 —Р.] 


Friends and comrades, the light has gone out of our lives 
and there is darkness everywhere and I do not quite know what 
to tell you and how to Say it. Our beloved leader Bapu as we 
called him, the F. ather of the Nation, is no more. Perhaps I am 
we will not see him again as we 
ears. We will not run to him for 


The light has gone out, 
light that shone in this с 
that has illumined this c 


I said and yet I was wrong. For the 
ountry was no ordinary light. The light 
ountry for these many years will illumine 


—€—————————— 
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this country for many more years and a thousand years later that 
light will still be scen in this country and the world will see it 
and it will give solace to innumerable hearts. For that light 
represented the living truth and the eternal man was with us 
with his eternal truth reminding us of the right path, drawing 
us from error, taking this ancient country to freedom. 

All this has happened. There is so much more to do. There 
was so much more for him to do. We could never think that he 
was unnecessary or that he had done his task. But now, parti- 
cularly, when we are faced with so many difficulties, his not being 
with us is a blow most terrible to bear. y 


Face the Poison 


A mad man has put an end to his life, for I can only call him 
mad who did it, and yet there has been enough of poison spread 
in this country during the past years and months and this poison 
has had effect on people's minds. We must face this poison. We 
must root out this poison and we must face all the perils that 
encompass us and face them not madly or badly but rather in 
the way that our beloved teacher taught us to face them. The 
first thing to remember now is that no one of us dare misbehave 
because we are angry. We have to behave like strong, determined 
people, determined to face all the perils that surround us, deter- 
mined to carry out the mandate that our great teacher, and our 
great leader has given us, remembering always that if, as I believe, 
his spirit looks upon us and sees us, nothing would displease him. 
so much as to see that we have indulged in unscemly behaviour 
or in violence. 

So we must not do that. But that does not mean that we 
should be weak but rather that we should in strength, I mean, 
unity face all the troubles that are in front of us. Unity, I said : 
we must hold together and all our petty troubles and difficulties 
and conflicts must be ended in the face of this great disaster. 

That great disaster is a symbol to us to remember the big 
things of life and to forget the small things. We have thought 
too much of the small things. Now the time has come again, as 
in his death he has reminded us of the big things of life, the living 
truth, and if we remember that, then it will be well with us and 
well with India. d 

Harijan, 15-2248, p. 37 
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And while we pray, the greatest prayer that we can offer 
is to pledge to dedicate ourselves to the truth, and to the 
cause for which this great countryman of ours lived and for 
which he has died. That is the best prayer that we can offer 
him and his memory. That is the best prayer that we can 
offer to India and ourselves. Jai Hind. 


Homage to Mahatma Gandhi, p. 10 


6 
AGES HENCE 


(By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru) 


[Pandit Nehru whom once Gandhiji described as his heir, while associating 
himself with the speaker in the Constituent Assembly on Feb. 2, 1948, made a 
moving reference to Gandhiji’s death. The verbatim authorized text is given 
below. —PR] 


Feeling of Shame 


Sir, may I associate myself with what you have said ? It is 
customary in this House to pay some tribute to the eminent 
departed, to say some words of praise and condolence. I am not 
quite sure in my own mind if it is exactly fitting for me or for any 
others of this House to say much on this occasion, for I have a 
sense of utter shame both as an individual and as the head of the 
Government of India that we should have failed to protect the 
greatest treasure that we possessed. It is our failure, as it has been 
our failure in the past many months to give protection to many 
an innocent man, woman and child; it may be that the burden 
and that task was too great for us or for any government, never- 
theless it is failure. And today the fact that this mi hty erson 
whom we honoured and loved beyond measure has M е 
we could not give him adequate protection is shame for all of us. 
It is shame to me as an Indian that an Indian should have raised 
his hand against him, it is shame to me as a Hindu that а Hindu 
‘should have done this deed and done it to th 


d [ndi f 
the day and the greatest Hindu of the age. SIR EUR 
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Cynosure of the World 


We praise people in well-chosen words and we have some kind 
ofa measure for greatness. How shall we praise him and how shall 
we measure him,*because he was not of the common clay that all 
of us are made of ? He came, lived a fairly long span of life and 
he passed away. No words of praise of ours in this House are 
needed, for he has had greater praise in his life than any living 

- man in history. And during these two or three days since his 
death he has had the homage of the world; what can we add to 
that ? How can we praise him ?—how can we who have been 
the children of his, and perhaps more intimately children of his 
than the children of his body for we have all been in some greater 
or smaller measure the children of his spirit, unworthy as we were ? 


His Everlasting Monument 


A glory has departed and the sun that warmed and brightened 
our lives has set and we shiver in the cold and dark. Yet, he 
would not have us feel this way. After all, that glory that we 
saw for all these years, that man with the divine fire, changed us 
also—and such as we are, we have been moulded by him during 
these years; and out of that divine fire many of us also took a small 
spark which strengthened and made us work to some extent оп 
the lines that he fashioned. And so if we praise him, our words 
scem rather small and if we praise him to some extent we praise 
ourselves. Great men and eminent men have monuments in 
bronze and marble set up for them, but this man of divine fire 
managed in his lifetime to become enmeshed in millions and 
millions of hearts so that all of us became somewhat of the stuff 
that he was made of, though to an infinitely lesser degree. He 
spread out over India not in palaces only, or in select places or 
in assemblies, but in every hamlet and hut of the lowly and those 
who suffer. He lives in the hearts of millions and he will live for 
immemorial ages. 


Worthy Offering 


What then can we say about him except to feel humble on this 
occasion ? To praise him we are not worthy—to praise him whom 
we could not follow adequately and sufficiently. It is almost 
doing him an injustice just to pass him by with words when he 
demanded work and labour and sacrifice from us; in a large 
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measure he made this country during the last thirty years or 
more attain to heights of sacrifice which in that particular domain 
have never been equalled elsewhere. He succeeded in that. Yet 
ultimately things happened which no doubt made him suffer 
tremendously though his tender face never lost the smile and 
he never spoke a harsh word to anyone. Yet, he must have 
suffered—suffered for the failing of this generation whom he 
had trained, suffered because we went away from the path that 
he had shown us. And ultimately the hand of a child of his— 
for he after all is as much a child of his as any other Indian—a 
hand of that child of his struck him down. 


In Ages to Come 


Long ages afterwards history will judge of this period that we 
have passed through. It will judge of the successes and the 
failures—we are too near it to be proper judges and to understand 
what has happened and what has not happened. All we know is 
that there was a glory and that it is no more; all we know is that 
for the moment there is darkness, not so dark certainly because 
when we look into our hearts we still find the living flame which 
he lighted there. And if those living flames exist, there will not 
be darkness in this land and we shall be able, with our effort, 
praying him and following his path, to illumine this land again, 
small as we are, but still with the fire that he instilled into us. 
He was perhaps the greatest symbol of India of the past, and may 
I say, of India of the future that we could have had ? We stand 
on this perilous edge of the present between that past and the 
future to be and we face all manner of perils and the greatest 
peril is sometimes the lack of faith which comes to us, the sense 
of frustration that comes to-us, the sinking of the heart and of the 
spirit that comes to us when we see ideals 50 overboard, when 
we see the great things that we talked about somehow pass into 
empty words and life taking a different course. Yet,.I do believe 
that perhaps this period will pass soon enough. 


Greater in Death 

Great as this man of God was in his life, 
in his death and I have not a shadow of a do 
he has served the great cause as he served 
We mourn him; we shall always mourn 


. 


he has been greater 
ubt that by his death 
it throughout his life. 
him, because we are 
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human and cannot forget our valued Master. But I know that 
he would not like us to mourn him. No tears came to his cyes 
when his dearest and closest went away—only a firm resolve to 
persevere, to serve the great cause that he had chosen. So he 
would chide us if we merely mourn. That is a poor way of doing 
homage to him. The only way is to express our determination, 
to pledge ourselves anew, to conduct ourselves so and to dedicate 
ourselves to the great task which he undertook and which he 
accomplished to such a large extent. So we have to work, we 
have to labour, we have to sacrifice and thus prove, to some extent 
at least, worthy followers of his. 


Evil of Hatred and Violence 


It is clear, as you said, Sir, that this happening, this tragedy, 
is not merely the isolated act of a mad man. This comes out of a 
certain atmosphere of violence and hatred that has prevailed in 
this country for many months and years and more especially in 
the past few months. That atmosphere envelops us and surrounds 
us and if we are to serve the cause he put before us we have to 
face this atmosphere, to combat it, to struggle against it and root 
out the evil of hatred and violence. 


So far as this Government is concerned, I trust they will spare 
no means, spare no effort to tackle it, because if we do not do 
that, if we, in our weakness or for any other reason that we may 
consider adequate, do not take effective means to stop this violence, 
to stop this spreading of hatred by word of mouth or writing or 
act, then indeed we are not worthy of being in this Government; 
we are not certainly worthy of being his followers and we arc 
not worthy of even saying words of praise for this great soul 
who has departed, so that on this occasion or amy other Whey, 
we think of this great Master who has gone, let us always thi cal 
of him in terms of work and labour and sacrifice, in terms of 
fighting evil wherever we see it, in terms of holding to the trut 
as he put it before us, and if we do so, however waworthy w 
may be, we shall at least have done our duty and paid ponds 
homage to his spirit. p 

Our Proud Heritage 


He has gone, and all over India there is a feeling of having 
been left desolate and forlorn. All of us sense that feeling, and 
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I do not know when we shall be able to get rid of it, and yet 
together with that feeling there is also a feeling of proud thanks- 
giving that it has been given to us of this generation to be asso- 
ciated with this mighty person. In ages to come, centuries and 
may be milleniums after us, people will think of this gencration 
when this man of God treaded and will think of us who, however 
small, could also follow his path and probably tread on that holy 
ground where his fect had been. Let us be worthy of him. Let 
us always be so. 


Harijan, 15-2248, pp. 38-39 


7 
BAPU 


(By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru) 


Nineteen-sixteen. Over thirty-two years ago. That was when 
I first saw Bapu, and an age has gone by since then. Inevitably 
one looks back and memories crowd in. What a strange period 
this has been in India’s history and the story, with all its ups and 
downs and triumphs and defeats, has the quality of a ballad and 
a romance. Even our trivial lives were touched by a halo of 
romance, because we lived through this period and were actors, 
in greater or lesser degree, in the great drama of India. 


This period has been full of wars and upheavals and stirring 
events all over the world. Yet events in India stand out in 
distinctive outline because they were on an entirely different 
plane. If a person studied this period without knowing much 


of Bapu, he would wonder how and why all this happened in 
India. It is difficult to explain it; it is even difficult to under- 
stand by the cold light of reason у 


һу each one of us behaved as 
he or she did. It sometimes happens that an individual or even 
а nation is swept away by 


some gust of emotion or feeling into 
a particular type of action, sometimes noble action, more often 
ignoble action. But that passion and fecling pass and the indi- 
vidual sdon returns to his normal levels of action and inaction. 


The surprising thing about India during this period was not only 
that the country as a whole functioned on a high plane, but also 
that it functioned more or less continuously for a lengthy period 
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on that plane. That indeed was а remarkable achievement. It 
cannot easily be explained or understood unless one looks upon 
the astonishing personality that moulded this period. Like а 
colossus he stands astride half a century of India's history, a 
colossus not of the body but of the mind and spirit. 


We mourn for Bapu and feel orphaned. Looking back at his 
magnificent life, what is there to mourn for ? Surely to very very 
few human beings in history could it have been given to find so 
much fulfilment in their own lives. He was sad for our failures 
and unhappy at not having raised India to greater heights. That 
sadness and unhappiness are easy to understand. Yet who dares 
say that his life was a failure ? Whatever he touched he turned 
into something worthwhile and precious. Whatever he did 
yielded substantial results, though perhaps not as great as he hoped 
for. One carried away the impression that he could not really 
fail in anything that he attempted. According to the teaching 
of the Gita, he laboured dispassionately without attachment to 
results, and so results came to him. 


During his long life, full of hard work and activity and novel 
adventures out of the common rut, there is hardly any jarring 
note anywhere. All his manifold activities became progressively 
a symphony and every word he spoke and every gesture that he 
made fitted into his, and so unconsciously he became the perfect 
artist for he had learnt. the art of living, though the way of life he 
had adopted was very different from the world's way. It became 
apparent that the pursuit of truth and goodness leads among 
other things to this artistry in life. 

As he grew older his body seemed to be just a vehicle for the 
mighty spirit within him. Almost one forgot the body as one 
listened to him or looked at him, and so where he sat became a 
temple and where he trod was hallowed ground. 


Even in his death there was a magnificence and complete 
artistry. It was from every point of view a fitting climax to the 
man and to the life he had lived. Indeed it heightened the 
lesson of his life. He died in the fullness of his powers and as he 
would no doubt have liked to die, at the moment of prayer. He 
died a martyr to the Cause of unity to which he had always been 
devoted and for which he had worked unceasingly, more specially 
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during the past year or more. He died suddenly as all men should 
wish to die. There was no fading away of the body or a long ill- 
ness or the forgetfulness of the mind that comes with age. Why 
then should we grieve for him ? Our memories of him will 
be of the Master, whose step was light to the end, whose smile 
was infectious and whose еуез уеге full of laughter. We shall 
associate no failing powers with him of body or mind. He lived 
and he died at the top of his strength and powers, 
picture in our minds and in the mind of 
in that can never fade away. 


leaving а 
the age that we live 


The picture will not fade. B 
than that, for he entered into 
Spirits and changed them an 
generation will pass away, 


ut he did something much more 
the very stuff of our minds and 
d moulded them. The Gandhi 
but that stuff will remain and will 
affect each succeeding generation, for it has become a part of 
India’s spirit. Just when we were growing poor in spirit in this 

rich us and make us strong, and the 
t for a moment or a day or a year but 
n to our national inheritance, 


so often taken. 


Harijan, 15-2248, p. 28 


8 
BE NOT AFRAID 


(By Jawaharlal Nehru) 


- . And then Gandhi came. He w 
of fresh air that made us stretch oursel 
like a beam of light that pierced the darkness and removed the 
scales from our eyes; like a whirlwind that upset many things, 
but most of all the working of people's mind’. He did not descend 
from the top; he seemed to emerge from the millions of India, 


as like-a powerful current 
ves and take deep breaths; 
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Speaking their language and incessantly drawing attention to 
them and their appalling condition. Get off the backs of these 
peasants and workers, he told us, all you who live by “their ex- 
ploitation; get rid of the system that produces this poverty and 
misery. Political freedom took new shape then and acquired a new 
content. Much that he said we only partially accepted or some- 
times did not accept at all. But all this was secondary. The 
essence of his teaching was fearlessness and truth, and action 
allied to these, always kecping the welfare of the masses in view. 
The greatest gift for an individual or a nation, so we had been 
told in our ancient books, was abhaya (fearlessness), not merely 
bodily courage but the absence of fear from the mind. Janaka 
and Yajnavalkya had said, at the dawn of our history, that it was 
the function of the leaders of a people to make them fearless. 
But the dominent impulse in India under British rule was that 
of fear—pervasive, oppressing, strangling fear; fear of the army, 
the police, the widespread secret service; fear of the official class; 
fear of laws meant to suppress and of prison; fear of the landlord's 
agent; fear of the moneylender;. fear of unemployment and 
starvation, which were always on the threshold. It was against 
this all-pervading fear that Gandhi’s quiet and determined 
voice was raised : “Be not afraid." Wasitso simple as all that ? 
Not quite. And yet fear builds its phantoms which are more 
fearsome than reality itself, and reality, when calmly analysed 
and its consequences willingly accepted, loses much of its terror. 


So suddenly, as it were, that black pall of fear was lifted from 
the people's shoulders, not wholly of course, but to an amazing 
degree. As fear is close companion to falsehood, so truth follows 
fearlessness. The Indian people did not become much more 
truthful than they were, nor did they change their essential 
nature overnight; nevertheless, a sca-change was visible as the 
need for falsehood and furtive behaviour lessened. It was a 
psychological change, almost as if some expert in psycho-ana- 
lytical methods had probed deep into the patient's past, found 
out the origins of his complexes, exposed them to his view, and 
thus rid him of that burden. 


We did not grow much more truthful perhaps than we had been 
previously, but Gandhi was always there as a symbol of un- 
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compromising truth to pull us up and shame us into truth. What 
is truth ? ў 


It is not surprising that this astonishingly vital man, full of 
selfconfidence and an unusual kind of power, standing for 
equality and freedom for each individual, but measuring all 
this in terms of the poorest, fascinated the masses of India and 
attracted them like a magnet. He seemed to them to link up the 
past with the future and to make the dismal present appear just 
as a stepping stone to that future of life and hope. And not the 
masses only but intellectuals and others also, though their minds 
were often troubled and confused and the change-over for them 
from the habits of a lifetime was more difficult. Thus he effected. 
a vast psychological revolution not only among those who 
followed his lead but also among his opponents and those many 


neutrals who could not make up their minds what to think and 
what to do. 


From The Discovery of India, Chapter VIII and from Mahatma Gandhi 
Essays & Reflections by S. Rathakrishnan, pp. 392-93 


9 
IMMORTAL SPIRIT WATGHES OVER 
NATION'S DESTINY 


(By Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel) 


Just now my dear brother, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has spoken 
to you. My heart is aching. What shall I Say to you? My 
tongue is tied. This is a day of sorrow, shame and agony for India. 


had I reached my home when somebody broke the dreadful 
news to me that Gandhiji was shot at thrice by a Hindu young 
man in the prayer ground. I immediately hurried back to Birla 
House and was near Gandhiji. His eyes were closed, but his 
face was as calm and serene as before. I could SL detect а 
Streak of compassion and forgiveness over his ebbing face. In a 
short while Gandhiji was no more and thus ended his life pil- 
grimage. : 
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For some time past Gandhiji was looking a disappointed man 
and you know he resorted to fast at last. It were better if he had 
expired during his fast. But, perhaps we all had to suffer the 
present shame and agony. Last weck a Hindu youth tried to 
attack him with a bomb. Even that he escaped. At last, it seems, 
his time had-come and Almighty called him in His presence. 


Friends, the occasion demands not anger, but earnest heart- 
searching from us all. If we give vent to our understandable 
anger, it would mean that we have forgotten our beloved master's 
teachings so soon after his death. And let me say, we haltingly 
followed our master even in his lifetime. Therefore, I bescech 
you all in humility to stand firm and together, unshaken by 
violent impulses of the moment. This is a time of severest trial 
for us all. We have to prove worthy of our great master. А very 
heavy responsibility rests on us all now. So heavy a responsibility 
that it might even break many of us. Indeed Gandhiji was a 
pillar of strength and a source of inspiration to the nation. And 
in his death, we who were his closest associates have suffered an 
irreparable loss. Gandhiji is gone, but Gandhiji will live in our 
hearts for ever. 


For even though his mortal frame will turn into ashes to- 
morrow, at 4 p.m., Gandhiji's imperishable teachings will abide 
with us. I even feel that Gandhiji's immortal spirit is still hovering 
over us and will continue to watch over the nation's destiny in 
future also. The mad youth who killed him was wrong if he 
thought thereby he was destroying his noble mission. Perhaps 
God wanted Gandhiji’s mission to fulfil and prosper through 
his death. 


I am sure Gandhiji’s supreme sacrifice will wake up the con- 
science of our countrymen and evoke a higher response in the 
heart of every Indian. I hope and pray that it may be given to 
us to complete Gandhiji’s mission. At this solemn moment, no 
one of us can afford to waver or lose his or her heart. Let us all 
stand united and bravely face the national disaster that. has 
overtaken us. Let us all solemnly pledge ourselves afresh to 
Gandhiji’s teachings and ideals. 


(Broadcast from Delhi Station on January 30, 1948) 


10 
MY FATHER, DO NOT REST ! 


(By Mrs. Sarojini Naidu) 


Like Christ of old on the third day he has risen again in answer 
to the cry of his people and the call of the world for the conti- 
nuance of his guidance, his love, his service and inspiration. 
And while we all mourn, those who loved him, knew him per- 
sonally, and those to whom his name was but a miracle and a 
legend, though we are all full of tears and though we are full of. 
sorrow on tbis third day when he has risen from his own ashes, 
I feel that sorrow is out of place and tears become a blasphemy. 
How can he die, who through his life and conduct and sacrifice, 
who through his love and courage and faith has taught the world 
that the spirit matters, not the flesh, that the spirit has the power 
greater than the powers of the combined armies of the earth, 
combined armies of the ages ? He was small, frail, without 
money, without even the full complement of garment to cover 
his body, not owning even as much earth as might be held on 
the point of a needle, how was he so much Stronger than the 
forces of violence, the might of empires and the grandeur of 
embattled forces in the world ? Why was it that this little man, 
this tiny man, this man with a child’s body, this man so ascetic, 
living on the verge of starvation by choice so as to be more in 
harmony with the life of the poor, how was it that he exercised 
over the entire world, of those who revered him and those who 
hated him, such power as emperors could never wield ? A 


applause; he did not care 
path of righteousness. He 
eached and practised. And 
Sters caused by violence and 
€ world was heaped up like 
elds, his faith never swerved 
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His first fast in 1924 with which I associated was for the cause 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. It had the sympathy of the entire 
nation. His last fast was also for the cause of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, but the whole nation was not with him in that fast. It had 
grown so divided, it had grown so bitter, it had grown so full of 
hate and suspicion, it had grown so untrue towards the tenets of 
the various creeds in this country that it was only a section of 
those who understood the Mahatma, who realized the meaning 
of that fast. It was very evident that the nation was divided in 
its loyalty to him in the fast. It was very evident that it was not 
any community but his that disapproved so violently and showed 
its anger and resentment in such a dastardly fashion. Alas for 
the Hindu community, that the greatest Hindu of them all, the 
only Hindu of our age who was so absolutely and unswervingly 
irue to the doctrine, to the ideals, the philosophy of Hinduism 
should have been slain by the hand of a Hindu ! That indeed, 
that indeed is almost the epitaph of the Hindu faith that the 
hand of a Hindu in the name of Hindu rights and a Hindu world 
should sacrifice the noblest of them all. But it does not matter. 
It is a personal grief that is, loss, day in and day out, year in and 
year out, for many of us who cannot forget, because for more 
than 30 years some of us have been so closely associated with 
him that our lives and his life were an integral part of one another. 
Some of us are indeed dead to the faith; some of us indeed have 
had vivisection performed on us by his death, because fibres of 
our being, because our muscles, veins and heart and blood were 
all intertwined with his Ше. 

But, as I say, it would be the act of faithless deserters if we 
were to yield to despair. If we were indeed to believe that he is 
асаад if we were to believe that all is lost, because he has gone, 
of what avail would be our love and our faith ? Of what avail 
would be our loyalty to him if we dare to believe that all is lost 
because-his body is gone from our midst ? Are we not there, his 
heirs, his spiritual descendants, the legatees of his great ideals, 
successors of his great work ? Are we not there to implement 
that work and enhance it and enrich and make greater achieve- 

nents by joint efforts than he could have made singly ? There- 


fore, I say the time is over for private sorrow. 
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The time is over for beating of breasts and tearing of hair. 
"Ehe time is here and now when we stand up and say, “We take 
up the challenge" to those who defied Mahatma Gandhi. We 
are his living symbols. We are his soldiers. We are the carriers 
of his banner before an embattled world. Our banner is truth. 
Our shield is non-violence. Our sword is а sword of the spirit 
that conquers without blood. Let the people of India rise up and 
wipe their tears, rise up and still their sobs, rise up and be full 
of hope and full of cheer. Let us borrow from him, why borrow, 
he has handed it to us, the radiance of his own personality, the 
glory of his own courage, the magnificent epic of his character. 
Shall we not follow in the footsteps of our master ? Shall we not 
obey the mandates of our father ? Shall not we, his soldiers, 
carry his battle to triumph ? Shall we not give to the world 
the completed message of Mahatma Gandhi ? "Though his voicc 
will not speak again, have we not a million, million voices to bear 
his message to the world, not only to this world, to our contempo- 
raries, but to the world generation after generation ? Shall 
sacrifice be in vain ? Shall his blood be shed for futile purposes 
of mourning ? Or, shall we not use that blood as а tilak on our 
foreheads, the emblem of his legion of peace-loving soldiers to 
save the world ? Here and now, here and now, I for one beforc 
the world that listens to my quivering voice pledge myself and 
you, as I pledged myself more than 30 years ago, to the service 
of the undying Mahatma. 

What is death ? My own father, dying, just before his death 
with the premonition of death on him, said : “There is no birth. 
-There is no death. There is only the soul secking higher and higher 
stages of truth." Mahatma Gandhi who lived for truth in this 
world has been translated, though by the hand of an assassin, 
to a higher stage" of the truth which he sought. Shall wé not 
take up his place? Shall not our united strength be strong enough 
to preach and practise, his great message for the world ? I am 
here one of the lowliest of his soldiers, but along with me I know 
that there are his beloved disciples like Jawaharlal Nehru, and his 
trusted followers and friends like Vallabhbhai Patel, and Rajendra 
Babu, who was like St. John in the bosom of Christ, and those others 
of his associates who at a moment’s notice flew from all ends of 
India to make their last homage at his fect. Shall we not all take 
up his message and fulfil it ? I used to wonder very often during 
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his many fasts in which I was privileged to serve him, to solace 
him, to make him laugh, because he wanted the tonic laughter ' 
of his friends—I used to wonder, supposing he died in Sevagram, 
supposing he died in Noakhali, supposing he died in some far off 
place, how should we reach him ? It is therefore right and 
appropriate that he died in the city of kings, in the ancient site 
' of the old Hindu empires, in the site on which was builded the: 
glory of the Moghuls, in this place that he made India's capital 
wresting it from foreign hands, it is right that he died in Delhi; 
it is right that his cremation took place in the midst of the dead 
kings who are buried in Delhi, for he was the kingliest of all 
kings. And it is right also that he who was the apostle of peace 
should have been taken to the cremation ground with all the 
honours of a great warrior; far greater than all warriors, who 
led armies to battle was this little man, the bravest, the most 
triumphant of all. Delhi is not only today historically the Delhi 
of seven kingdoms; it has become the centre and the sanctuary 
of the greatest revolutionary who emancipated his enslaved 
country from foreign bondage and gave to it its freedom and its 
flag. May the soul of my master, my leader, my father rest not 
in peace, not in peace, but let his ashes be so dynamically alive 
that the charred ashes of the sandalwood, let the powder of his 
bones be so charged with life and inspiration that the whole of 
India will after his death be revitalized into the reality of freedom. 


My father, do not rest. Do not allow us to rest. Keep us to our 
pledge. Give us strength to fulfil our promise, your heirs, your 
descendants, your stewards, the guardians of your dreams, the 
fulfillers of India's destiny. You, whose life was so powerful, 

' make it so powerful—in your death, far from mortality you have 
passed mortality by a supreme martyrdom in the cause most 
dear to you. 


(Broadcast from Delhi Station on February 1, 1948) 


11 
THE APOSTLE OF AHIMSA 


(By The Earl Mountbatten of Burma) 


The death of Mahatma Gandhi came with the shock of a per- 
sonal bereavement to millions of people in every part of the 
civilized world. Not only those who worked with him through- 
out his life, or who, like myself, had known him for a compara- 
tively short time, but people who never met him, who never 
saw him or even read one word of his published works, felt as if 
they had lost a friend. 


“Dear Friend !” that is how he would begin his letters to me; 
and how I used to reply, because it was so obviously the right 
way to address him. And that is how I, and my family, will 
always think of him. 


I met Gandhiji for the first time in March of last year; for my 
first act on arriving in India was to write to him and suggest that 
we should meet at the earliest possible moment—and at our first 
meeting, we decided that the best way we could help one another 
to deal with the tremendous problems ahead, was to maintain 
constant personal contact. The last time he came to see me was 
a month ago, a few minutes after the prayer-meeting at which 
he had announced that hé would fast unto death unless communal 
harmony was restored. The last time I saw him in life was when 
my wife and I went to visit him on the fourth day of his fast. 
During the ten months we had known one another, our meetings 
had never been formal interviews; they were talks between two 
friends—and we had been able to establish a degree of confi- 
dence and understanding which will remain a treasured memory. 

Gandhiji, the man of peace, the apostle of Ahimsa, died by 
violence, as a martyr in the struggle against fanaticism—that 
deadly disease that has threatened to jeopardize India's new-found 
freedom. He saw that this cancer must be rooted out before 
India could embark on the great task of nation-building which 
lies ahead. 

Our great Prime Minister, Pandit Neh 


ru, has set us the high 
aim of a secular, democratic 


State, in which all can lead useful, 
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creative lives; and in which a genuinely progressive society can 
be developed, based on social and economic justice; and the best 
tribute that we can pay to Gandhiji’s memory is to turn our 
hearts and our minds and our hands to building such a society 
upon the foundations of freedom that he so firmly laid during 

his lifetime. Gandhiji will have. rendered his last and greatest 

service of all to the people he loved so well, if the tragic manner - 
of his death has shocked and spurred us into sinking all differences 

and joining in a sustained, united effort—beginning here and 

now. Only in this way can his ideal be realized, and India enter 

into her full inheritance. , 


(Broadcast from Delhi Station on February 12, 1948) 


12 
A GREAT EXAMPLE OF SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 


(By Sir Stafford Cripps) 


This afternoon I have been asked to say a few words to you 
about Mahatma Gandhi. 


He started life in the way that any of us might have started. 
He studied to become a lawyer and in the course of those studies 
he became a student of the Middle Temple here in London, 
where he was later qualified by being called to the Bar. In his 
later years he looked back on those days with no regret and often 
spoke to me about them. He was proud of his legal qualifications 
and used to recount the early triumphs that he had when he went 
to practise in South Africa. 

It was there first that he came into contact in an intimate way 
with the difficulties of his own people. He became the Indians' 
and the Poor Man's Lawyer and had his mind strengthened in 
the will and the purpose of leading his people out of their bondage 
into freedom. 

Already his deep religious conviction of non-violence had taken 
shape, based upon the policy pursued in the great days of Hindu- 
ism in India. 

Non-violence for him was not a negative policy; it was much 
more than that. It was the determination that the. power of love 
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should triumph, a determination based upon a deep and un- 
shakable belief in that power. It was by that power of love that 
he was determined to liberate his country and for that purpose 
he returned to India and spent many years walking up and down 
its length and breadth preaching his gospel of freedom through 
love and non-violence. A 


He never took the view that he must divorce his religion from 
his everyday life. Religion was his life and his life was religion. 
When he saw injustice or when he thought the time ripe for some 
advance of his people towards their freedom he applied his 
beliefs by action. He knew as no other man perhaps has ever 
known the spirit and character of the Indian people of all races 
and creeds. He understood how self-sacrifice appealed to them 
and he made his own self-sacrifice the central feature of all his 
actions. He lived the simplest of lives surrounded by an ever- 
growing band of devoted followers. His food, his clothing, his 
lodging were all of the simplest. 


He indulged in no luxuries and did without many things that 
most of us would regard as necessities, — * 


His most powerful weapon with his own 
ness to fast, taking upon himself the sins o 
penance for them. 


people was his willing- 
f others and thus doing 


He was never arrogant, but he had a stubbornness of deter- 
mination which it was impossible to overcome, when once he was 
convinced as to the rightness of his course. 


He was no simple mystic; combined with his religious outlook 
was his lawyer-trained mind, quick and apt in reasoning. He 
was a formidable opponent in argument and would often take 
up the attitude that his views and the policy he was advocating 
had come to him in his meditations from God and then no 
reasoning upon earth could make him depart from them. He knew 
he was right. It was by prayer and meditation that his mind 
was often made up and not by reasoning with his fellow теп. 

He stood out head and shoulders above all his c 
as one who believed and who fearlessly put hi 
practice. I know of no other man in our time or i 
history who so fully and convincin 
the spirit over material things. 


ontemporaries 
s beliefs into 
ndeed in recent 
gly demonstrated the power of 
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In his religion he was most catholic in outlook. А sincere 
Hindu, he did not seek to convert others to his religion, for he 
recognized the value of all true religions in the influence they 
could bring to bear on men's lives. But he expected others to 
live up to their own religious beliefs as he lived up to his. 

He felt no religious or racial opposition to Muslims, Chris- 
tians or any others. He had, as he himself said, sought to absorb 
all that was best from other religions and he asked others to 
examine Hinduism to see whether there was not something of 
value that they could take from it. 


He stuck to his own views as to the way in which Indian 
freedom should come, but he always tried his utmost to avoid all 
communal feeling and rivalries. 3 

It was in а supreme effort to heal the differences between 
Hindu, Musalman and Sikh that he was engaged at the time of 
his death. It was the greatest task that he had ever undertaken, 
and in it he had already had a large measure of success. Almost 
alone he quelled the disturbances in Bengal, which but for the 
force of his character and teaching would undoubtedly have led 
to disasters as serious as those in the Punjab. 


His attitude to the British as individuals was always one o 
friendliness, and even so far as that somewhat impersonal entity 
the British people he had no wishes except for their happiness. 
Many people will remember his visit to Lancashire at a time 
when there was bitter feeling against the Indians over the affairs 
of the cotton industry. He walked as was his custom amongst the 
workers and by his personality and sympathy met with almost 
universal acclaim. His personality was magnetically attractive, 
especially in those intimate personal talks to which he gave so 
much of his time. He was always ready—except on his days of 
silence—to counsel and advise in small things as well as great. 
He was truly the friend of everyone he met. 

I certainly always found him a good and faithful friend upon 
whose word I could rely. It was at times difficult for me to see 
things through his eyes and to follow his reasonings. But then I 
had a Western European background of thought while he was 
steeped in the philosophy of India and the East. He took a strong 
view, however, of what he regarded as the unsympathetic and 
wrong attitude of successive British Governments in their policies, 
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and he found it hard to realize after the war that there had been 
a great change of outlook in this country, though I believe that 
he was finally convinced of this after the visit of the Cabinet 
delegation to India in 1946. The fact that he resisted—by his 
policy of non-co-operation—the ^ British-controlled Indian 
Government was the natural and I*would say proper reaction 
of a keen Indian Nationalist bent upon winning the freedom of 
his people by non-violent means. I feel fairly certain that any 
of us who had encountered similar circumstances in our own 
country would have taken action of the same kind, had we had 
his spiritual force and his political determination. 

He stands out as a great example of spiritual strength which 
should help to guide us—as well as his own people—in the 
difficult years that lie ahead. 

His passage from us is a loss to all the world, for where can we 
find today the leaders who are able to emphasize by their own 
life and actions the overpowering force of love in solving our 
difficulties ? And yet that is the doctrine which Christ taught 
us and which we as Christians profess. 

May not the whole world learn from his life something of 
fundamental value? That it is idle to try and save ourselves from 
destruction by the use of force and that our greatest weapon of 
salvation is the supreme and redeeming power of love. 

It is our earnest prayer that in his own country his example 
of patience, tolerance and love of his fellow men may live on to 
bring their peoples through the troublous times which now beset 
them into that fair and happy future which was ever his wish and 
for which he so steadfastly worked and sacrificed throughout life. 

No words could perhaps better sum up his spirit than those of 
Thomas a Kempis : 

“Love feels no burdens, thinks nothing of trouble attempts 
what is above its strength, pleads no excuse of impossibility; for 
it thinks all things lawful for itself and all things possible. i 

“Tt is therefore able to undertake all things, and it completes 
many things and brings them to a conclusion where he who does 
not love faints and lies down.” 

( Speech at a service of intercession for the people of India in Westminster 
Abbey on February 17, 1948.) 

From Mahatma Gandhi—Essays & Reflections, pp. 343-47 


13 
М. К. GANDHI 
(Ву Lord Halifax) 

I shall always be thankful for the opportunity of knowing 
and being, I hope, a friend of Mr. Gandhi. Since the tragedy 
of his assassination so much has been spoken and written of the 
qualities in him that seemed to the particular observer to be 
pre-eminent, that every country of the world.has become to a 
great extent familiar with this most remarkable human figure. And 
as with all great men different aspects stand out for different 
people. That which gave him his exceptional position in India 
was something different from that which won for him the 
admiration of friends in Western countries, which is another 
way of saying that the man himself was larger than any of the 
attempts made to paint his portrait. 

There was a directness about him which was singularly 
winning. But this could be accompanied by a subtlety of in- 
tellectual process which could sometimes be disconcerting. For 
to appreciate what was passing in his mind it was necessary, if 
not to start from the same point, at least to understand very 
clearly what was the starting point for him. And this was nearly 
always very human and very simple. 

I remember when I first went to India talking about him 
to C. F. Andrews, who, I imagine, was closer to him than any 
other Britisher. He said, as indeed was very clear when it came 
to the Round Table Conference, that Mr. Gandhi cared little 
for constitutions and constitutional forms. What he was concerned, 
with was the human problem of how the Indian poor lived. 
Constitutional reform was important and necessary for the 
development of India's personality and self-respect; but what 
really mattered were the things that affected the daily lives of 
the millions of his fellow countrymen — salt, opium, cottage 
industries and the like. 

I have no doubt this was true, and though it was easy to 
smile at the devotion of Mr. Gandhi to the spinning wheel, while 
Congress was largely dependent for its funds upon the genero- 
sity of wealthy Indian mill-owners, the wheel, none the less, 
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stood for something very fundamental in his philosophy of 
life. 

He was the natural knight-errant, fighting always the battle 
of the weak against suffering and what he judged injustice. 
The rights of Indians in South Africa, the treatment of Indian 
labourers in the indigo fields in India, the thousands rendered 
homeless by the floods of Orissa, and above everything, the 
suffering arising from communal hatreds — all these were in 
turn a battle-field on which he fought with all his strength 
for the cause of humanity and right. 


As I look back upon the talks that I had with him in Delhi in 


the spring of 1931, two conversations stand out in my recollec- 
Чоп. They have always seemed to me a better interpretation of 
his mind and method than anything else, as showing the way the 
idealist and realist could mect. 


The first related to his demand, as part of the arrangement 
to be made on the cessation of civil disobedience, for an enquiry 
into the actions of the police over the last twelve months. I 
resisted this on various grounds, pointing out to him among 
other arguments that I had no doubt, the police, like every- 
body else, had made mistakes, but that it was quite futile to 
attempt twelve months later to get accurate information of 
what might have passed in some local brawl or minor riot. 
All that we should achieve would be to exacerbat 
both sides. This did not satisfy him at all, and we argued the 
point for two or three days. Finally, I said that. I would tell 
him the main reason why I could not give him what he wanted. 
"I had no guarantee that he might not start civil disobedience 
again one of these days, and if and when he did, I wanted the 
police to have their tails up and not down. Whereupon his face 
lit up and he said: *Ah, now Your Excellency treats me like 
General Smuts treated me in South Africa. You do not deny 
that I have an equitable claim. But you advance unanswerable 


reasons from the point of view of. government why you cannot 
mect it. I drop the demand." 


€ tempers on 


The other incident was of the same date, and illustrates, 
if I was correctly informed, both the quality of Mr. Gandhi's 
courage and sense of honour. After we had made our so-called 
Irwin-Gandhi Pact, he came to me the next morning and said 
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that he wished to talk about another matter. He was just going 
off to the meeting of the Congress at Karachi, which, he hoped, 
would ratify our agreement, and he wished to appeal for the 
life of a young man called Bhagat Singh who had been recently 
condemned to death for various terrorist crimes. He was him- 
self opposed to capital punishment, but that was not in debate. 
If the young man was hung, said Mr. Gandhi, there was a 
likelihood that he would become a national martyr and the general 
atmosphere would be seriously prejudiced. I told him that 
while I quite appreciated his feeling in the matter, I also was 
not concerned with the merits or demerits of capital punish- 
ment, since my only duty was to work the law as I under- 
stood it. On that basis, I could not conceive anyone who had 
more thoroughly deserved capital punishment than Bhagat 
Singh. Moreover, Mr. Gandhi’s “plea for him was made at 
a particularly unfortunate moment. For it so happened that 
on the previous evening I had received his appeal for a reprieve 
which I had felt bound to reject and he was accordingly due 
to be hung on Saturday morning (the day of our conversation 
being, if I remember rightly, Thursday). Mr. Gandhi would 
be getting to Karachi for the meeting of Congress in the after- 
noon or evening of Saturday after the news would have come 
through, and the coincidence of date from his point of view 
could therefore hardly be more difficult. 

Mr. Gandhi said that he greatly feared, unless I could do 
something about it, that the effect would be to destroy our pact. 

I said that it would be clear to him there were only three 
possible courses. The first was to do nothing and let the execu- 
tion proceed, the second was to change the order and grant 
Bhagat Singh a reprieve. The third was to hold up any decision 
till after the Congress meeting was well over. I told him that 
I thought he would agree that it was impossible for me from 
my point of view to grant him his reprieve, and that merely 
to postpone decision and encourage people to think that there 
was such a chance of remission was not straightforward or 
honest. The first course alone, therefore, was possible in spite 
of all its attendant difficulties. Mr. Gandhi thought for a moment 
and then said: “Would Your Excellency see any objection to 
my saying that I pleaded for the young man’s life?” [ said 
that I saw none, if he would also add that from my point of 
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view he did not see what other course I could have taken. He 
thought for a moment, then finally agreed, and on that basis 
went off to Karachi. There it happened much as anticipated; 
the news had come through, many of the crowd were in a highly 
emotional state, and I was told afterward that he was quite 
roughly received. But when he had opportunity he spoke in the 
sense agreed between us. 


The two episodes that I have quoted will suffice to show on 
the personal side what reason I had to value his friendship, 
and I can think of no person whose undertaking, to respect a 
confidence I should ever have been more ready to take than his. 


Measured by our standards, the abrupt cutting short of 
such a life is immeasurable disaster for the country that he 
loved. But those who know best what he achieved, and what 
he.might still have achieved in life, will pray that an even 
richer harvest of understanding may be the fruit of death’ that 
closed a life devoted as was his to service and 


so. willingly 
surrendered. 


From Mahatma Gandhi by S. Radhakrishnan, pp.355-58 


14 
DIVINELY INSPIRED SAINT 


(By C. R. Attlee) 


Everyone will have learnt with profound horror of the brutal 
murder of Mr. Gandhi. I know that I am expressing the views 
of the British people in offering to his fellow countrymen our deep 
sympathy in the loss of their greatest citizen. Mahatma Gandhi, 
as he was known in India, was one of the outstanding figures in 
the world today, but he seemed to belong to a different period 
of history. Living a life of extreme „asceticism, he was revered 
as a divinely inspired saint by millions of his fellow countrymen. 
His influence extended beyond the range. of his co-religionists 
“and, in a country deeply riven by communal dissension, he had 
an appeal for all Indians. For a quarter of a century this one 
man has been the major factor in every consideration of the 
Indian problem. He had become the expression of the aspira- 
tions of the Indian people for independence, but he was not just 
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a nationalist. His most distinctive doctrine was that of non- 
violence. He believed in a method of passive resistance to those 
forces which he considered wrong. He opposed those who sought 
to achieve their ends by violence and when, as too often happen- 
ed, his campaigns for Indian freedom resulted in loss of life 
owing to the undisciplined action of those who professed to 
follow him, he was deeply grieved. The sincerity and devotion 
with which he pursued his objectives are beyond all doubt. In 
the latter months of his life, when communal strife was marring 
the freedom which India had obtained, his threat of fast to death 
resulted in the cessation of violence in Bengal, and again recently 
brought about a change in the atmosphere. He had, besides, a 
hatred of injustice and strove earnestly on behalf of the poor, 
especially of the depressed classes of India. The hand of a 
murderer has struck him down and a voice which pleaded for 
peace and brotherhood has been silenced, but I am certain his. 
spirit will continue to animate his fellow countrymen and will 
plead for peace and concord. 
From Mahatma Gandhi—Essays & Reflections, pp. 472-73 


(Broadcast from the В. В. С., London) 


15 $ 
HE WILL LIVE IN US AND THROUGH US 
(By C. Rajagopalachari) 
So it is all over ! 

The world feels so empty ! Dreadfully empty ! 

The bird escaped at 5 p.m., on Friday, 30th January. 

The body remained with us and the lingering smile on the 
face kept the illusion going for some time. But on Saturday, the 
31st of January, on the banks of Jumna we consigned the body 
of our beloved leader to the flames in accordance with the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Then we scraped together all that was 
left behind. Devotion made us see Bapu in the ashes and the 
orphaned people fondly held on to the thought. But the solemn 
wisdom of our ancestors again called us to consign the ashes to 
the elements and turn our thoughts to God. So we have en- 
trusted the ashes to Holy Ganga and prayed. And we are return- 
ing home with heavy hearts feeling a void all around. May our 
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thoughts every day at the hour when Bapu fell turn to him, our 
beloved teacher, our Ajatashatru, our Satyadharmaparakramah who 
to countless millions was an unfailing physician, who removed 
fear and ever sought to increase love. 

May all men and women in India, everyday at five in the 
evening, recall the scene of assembled men and women waiting 
for Bapu to join them, recall the dear face and contemplate on 
what he wished and prayed for. Let us everyday thus spend a 
couple of minutes at that hour in the evening in silence and 
prayer for universal goodwill in India. Even our grief tends to 
find solace and shape in anger and violence. Eternal must be 
our vigilence against this original sin which poisons our natures. 
Suppression and State-coercion cannot be avoided in this imper- 
fect world. But let us clearly and once for all realize that goodwill 
cannot be achieved except by goodwill. Evil cannot be over- 
come except in the way that our beloved leader taught. 'Fhere 
is much war-like talk about peace and much belligerent demand 
for goodwill. But fire cannot be quenched by pouring oil on it. 
May we remember the wisdom of love which our departed 


leader has left us for an inheritance—his teaching and the memory 
of the life he lived. 


Do not demand love. Love is never obtained that way. Begin 
to love and you will be loved. Increase your love and more love 
will be induced and will flow towards you. This is thé law and 
no statute or logic can alter this. So he is gone. But if we do not 
_ follow the law as taught by him and let the lawdie with the 
teacher we shall fall and we shall have become indeed accomp- 
lices to the murderer. But if we follow his law with all our heart, 
he is not dead, he will live in us and through us. Let us remember 
how our beloved leader everyday sang and the crowd sang with 


him ; 
SEX атт d az | 
Че af З аат || 
атахіченччна wer TÅ 1 
ЗЇ UTC Ed EAL aT ен md ATI 
(Broadcast from Calcutta Station on February 12, 1948) 


16 
NO GOING BACK 
(By C. Rajagopalachari) 

If Shrimati Sarojinidevi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru cannot 
find words adequate enough to satisfy the passion of their souls 
in paying their homage and tribute of appreciation, how can I ? 

India is writhing in agony like the krauncha whose mate was 
struck by the cruel hunter’s arrow over Valmiki’s head. His 
passion, when he saw the tragedy, found expression in words 
whose rhythm and form gave the rhythm and form to the story 
of Shri Rama. May our -history—the future of India—be 
attuned to the lamentation that burst forth on this tragic occasion 
when our beloved Bapu fell for the cause of love and truth. May 
we do nothing that will disturb the peace of that soul. For, 


surely his spirit watches over us although the body has been 
returned to the elements. E 


The Harijan was Bapu's voice. And when his body has been 
consigned to the elements, the Harijan cannot go on. Any attempt 
to continue it must take a different shape. 


The Harijan cause has been placed on such solid foundation 
and the battle has been so completely won that there need be 
no fear or anxiety on account of Bapu's death in regard to the 
future of the Harijans as such. They will share with us-the grief 
and the anxieties of the nation. But they may depend on it that 
India can never go back upon the teachings of Gandhiji. 


Harijan, 15-2248, p. 25 


17 
THE DOCTRINE OF UNILATERAL EFFORT 
(By С. Rajagopalachari) 

We have all watched rockets go up and blaze into stars and 
then disappear. We keep looking at the sky for a time then, but 
all is void. So has Bapu disappeared. He burst into greatest 
glory twelve months ago and disappeared leaving us gazing at 
the sky, seeing black spots where it was glory. It was towards 
the end of 1947 when India was free but afflicted with dire 
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misfortune and distemper, misfortune and distemper of a sort 
which caused an anguish of mind to Bapu, the like of which even 
he had not been prepared for. It was then he burst into his full 
glory. 

I had admired and loved him throughout twenty-eight rich 
years of intimate joint labour, as never man admired and loved 
another. But it was in the last months of 1947 that my wonder- 
ment and adoration of Bapu rose to its highest pitch. 


*Do you agree with me ? Do you accept the doctrine of 
unilateral effort in love ?" he asked me one day. 

“There is no other way," I answered enthusiastically and 
without hesitation. 

“Just so" he replied with evident delight. He always felt acute 
pleasure when I agreed. This is no compliment to me ! 


“What about the response?” “The other party does not co- 
operate and what good is it ?— All these questions simply dis- 
appeared as irrelevant and the road was straight. 


Bapu's theory of life and action was alwa 
us knew it, but never before was the full meaning and intensity 
of faith so fully poured into the doctrine as now Bapu did 
incessantly and unweariedly. 


< The rocket burst on January 30, 1948, and what a glorious 
illumination ! It is all dark now and 


r we see the opposite of the 
coloùrs that dazzled our eyes then. 


ys this, and some of 


Do we believe in God ? If we do, we have no clearer visible 
manifestation of Him than love, —the love of mother, of child 
of man, or of beast or bird for its young one, the tenderness aff 
friends or of lovers. In the bodies of living beings we have been 
taught that God lives and finds habitation. If that be true, we 
see Him manifest whenever we see kindliness, hel fulness 
sympathy, compassion, or love in any form flowing from one to 
pup When love disappears, the window is closed against 


Let us be firm believers in : 
Set 9% wd, afte oat T 1 
and let us see God in Love. All will be well yet though we have 
great troubles. 
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‘Non-violence’, ‘civil disobedience’, etc. are all technical 
specialized phases. The basic teaching is unilateral effort in 
Love. Prem is an avatar ОЁ God within us. May our thoughts, 
words and actions besaturated in Prem. Every act of unilateral 
love and helpfulness is a shraddha ceremony for Bapu. 


Harijan, 30-1249, p. 404 
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THE LIGHT WHICH LED US TO FREEDOM 
(By Sri Aurobindo) 


I would have preferred silence in the face of these circum- 
stances that surrounded us. For, any words we can find fall flat 
amid such happenings. This much, however, I will say that the 
light which led us to freedom though not yet to unity, still burns 
and will burn on till it conquers. I believe firmly that a great 
and united future is the destiny of the nation and its peoples. 
The power that brought us through so much struggle and 
suffering to freedom will achieve also, through whatever strife 
or. trouble, the aim which so poignantly occupied the thoughts 
of the fallen leader at the time of his tragic ending. Even as it 
brought us freedom, it will bring us unity. A free and united 
India will be there, and the Mother will gather around her sons 
and weld them into a single national strength in the life of a 
Streat and united people. 

(From a statement made to A. I. К. representative on February 6, 1948) 

From Mahatma Gandhi—Essays & Reflections, р. 478 


19 
NOT FOR NOTHING DID WE CALL HIM “BAPU” 


: (By Rajkumari Amrit Kaur) 

In the twinkling of an eye our greatest and most beloved 
leader, our friend, philosopher and guide was taken from us. 
More than leader, he was a father to us all. Not for nothing did 
We call him Bapu. And we are today orphans. 

It is impossible to estimate his loss at this critical juncture in 
Our history. I am sure that we shall miss his wise counsel more 
and more as the days pass by. He has led us faultlessly to our 
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goal of political independence. The communal strife that started 
almost immediately after August 15, wounded him to the depths. 
An India wedded to violence he could not tolerate. He saw the 
moral deterioration in us and as a loving father, he again un- 
wearyingly pointed out to us the right way. With his infinite 
love he was trying to quench the anger that raged in many breasts. 
He was the one thing that stood between us and disaster for 
lawlessness and disorder and hate and violence can lead nowhere 
else. 


The fury of a mad man has taken his frail body from our midst 
but who can kill his spirit ? He has left us inasmuch as we shall 
not see his dear form again, never hear of his Sweet voice, 
feel the loving touch of his hand, never get the solace we 
got from him, but-he can never die and we shall continue 
to feel his presence near us and we shall, Ih 
now than when he was with us. 


never 
always 
always 
Ope, be truer to him 


He has won the martyr's crown. His Soul is at rest. But he 
had to offer the supreme sacrifice for us. L 


guilt. Every true Indian must hang his head i 


as surely Bapu must have forgi 
he was firing at him. 


Let us have the 
which he would 
in God's good time, wipe out the 
tarnished the fair name of this 
n us all and give us strength to 
up the India of his dreams. 
(Broadcast from Delhi Station on January 31, 1948) 
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THE ONLY WORTHY OFFERING 


(By Rajkumari Amrit Kaur) 


Bapu ! What offering can I, who was not worthy to touch the 
latchet of your shoes, pay at your shrine in this the hour of your 
greatest triumph ? 


For you the veil has been lifted. You always spoke of Death 
aS a friend and told us not-to fear him. You taught us many. 
things, us your erring children. You showed us the way of life 
by walking yourself along the narrow, rugged path which the 
saints who have gone before you have trod. You showed us how 
to love where there.was hate. You taught us that Truth is God. 
You demonstrated that perfect freedom lay in His Service. 


It was so easy to struggle along by your side when you were 
With us. Your faith, your loye, your courage and your strength 
upheld us. We laid all our burdens on you and you bore them 
willingly. You forgave us much because you loved us greatly. 


Now God, in His infinite wisdom, has called you to His bosom | 
and we, weak mortals as we are, fecl helpless and orphaned. 
Without you our hearts ache, our eyes аге blinded with tears, 
fear possesses our minds, our faith is weakened for you have left 
Us at a time when we feel we needed you most. The hour of your 
Breatest triumph is the hour of our greatest defeat for it was one 
of our brothers, one of your own erring children that strayed 
from the path and brought shame. to our land. 


But weakness and fear were never in your vocabulary. You © 
knew them not. You were an unremitting fighter against the 
forces’ of evil. Those forces of evil—for what are hate and vio- 
ence except twin daughters of evil ? —are stalking the land 
today and we stand in danger of losing our souls. The political 
freedom you won for us was just the first step towards building 

. the Ramarajya of your dreams. ; 

And so we too, in spite of human frailty, in spite of the gloom 
that today envelops us, must shake off all fear and continue the 
Struggle with the matchless weapons of truth and love. Only 


159 
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thus will we be fit to be called your children. Only thus would 
you have had us act. Only thus will we be able to get sustenance 
from the power of your atoning love. 


May the music of your dear voice still be heard by us from 
out of the Great Silence, may the fragrant memory of your words 
and deeds and thoughts when you were with us on earth still 
refresh and inspire us, may your love overshadow us perpetually, , 
may the radiance of your illumined soul still light the path for 
us and may your unseen presence ever be near us to lead us gently 

` over the rough places and sustain us. This is my prayer. 


To dedicate ourselves anew to such service as you tried to 
train us for is the only offering that we who believe in your way 
of life may dare to offer you. 


Harijan, 15-2248, p. 27 


ОЛ 
TO BAPU—IN UTTERMOST HUMILITY 
(By Rajkumari Amrit Kaur) 


То those who had the God-given privilege of basking daily 
in the radiant sunshine of Bapu’s love, it seems as if a veritable 
century has passed since his presence was withdrawn from our 
midst. Whether actually with him or not one leant heavily on 
him. Difficulties worried only so long as they were not taken to 
him, and after one had obtained his willing advice and guidance 
one felt secure and calm. Indeed his solutions 
simple that one wondered why they had not dawned on one 
immediately. At every turn, therefore, it is but natural that we 
miss him and that the sense of loss should increase with time. 
He had woven himself into the fabric of our national life in such 
a unique way that ever since he left us, we stand in danger of 
disintegration. 


were always so 


very often what he was doing or 
m one day. “Bapu, I feel you are 
mply racing on at such speed that 


saying. Indeed I said so to hi 
no longer walking. You are si 
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it is impossible for a mere mortal even to keep you within sight." 
With his characteristic humility he replied, “I wish I felt I was 
growing at such a pace. God alone is the judge." There is no 
doubt that he was taken from us at a time when we so sorely 
needed him, according to our understanding, and taken in the 
way he went because in the eyes of the Almighty he was ready 
to enter into His presence and found meet to pay that supreme 
sacrifice which is demanded by God from His elect. 


But having thus gone Bapu is always with us in spirit. While 
one mourns his absence in the flesh and tears unbidden rise to 
break the promise he would fain have each one of us keep, there 
is deep down the realization that he is more alive today than 
ever he was while on earth, and it is with that sense of realization 
that we must render special homage to him on this the first 
anniversary of his passing on to the higher life. 


Why did we love him ? Because he was so human, so gentle, 
so understanding, so wise and so good. Such traits п any person 
cannot but appeal to every man, woman and child. 


But while he was human he never ceased to lay stress on the 
moral and spiritual values of life. Man had to conquer himself, 
ie. all the frailtics of human nature and dedicate himself to 
service if he was to be truc to the divine spark within him. 


Bapu’s gentleness sprang from the Ahimsa within him. But 
Withal he was unbending where any adherence to principle was 
Concerned. His lovely gentleness did not signify weakness. It 
Was really increased by his firmness, though it was not always 
casy to understand when the lash of his righteous anger was 
turned on one for any wrong committed. 


His understanding of human nature was phenomenal. His 
had been a community life ever since his very early days in South 
Africa, and leadership had naturally devolved on him because 
of the virtues he possessed. He had, therefore, been thrown into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men and women and 
received confidence such as none are privileged to receive. 


Then, too, he had experimented so deeply with himself in every 
phase of human life that he was intimately cognizant of the 
frailties of the flesh. No problem of any individual, however 


H. 11 
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humble or significant that individual might be in the eyes of the 
world, was too small for him. His undivided attention was 
always given, so that the person concerned might be strengthened 
to go forward. It was this abounding love and sympathy that 
drew all and sundry to him and gave him that amazing power 
over his fellow-men. *Bapu, are you not sometimes frightened 
of the power you exercise over the minds of men ?" I once asked 
him. “Why should I be frightened so long as I serve them 
honestly ?" was the immediate reply. 7 


Of his wisdom, what can I say ? But privileged as I was to 
listen to his conversations with so many learned and wise men 
of all denominations, I was invariably struck by his unerring 
instinct in laying his finger on the right spot and going straight- 
away to the root of the matter. 


It seems impertinent, as it were, to speak of his goodness. 
What is good and what is bad, who is the judge between them, 
whose verdict is right and whose wrong, has been an eternal 
controversy in the minds of great philosophers. There was never 
any doubt in the mind and life of Bapu. Truth is God. Truth 
and Non-violence are as the two faces of a coin. You cannot 
have one without the other. This was his unshakable belief and 
he lived up to it. No man can be good who is not true. No man 
can be good who does not love. Bapu believed that this was the 
essence of all religions. He must surely go down to posterity as 
one of the greatest mortals that have ever lived. I confess with 
grateful remembrance that I Jearnt more about Jesus Christ from 
Bapu than from any other teacher and I was privileged in my 
youth to be taught by righteous men and women. I therefore 
also venture to say that while he was a Hindu, his name will be 
venerated as one of the greatest Christians of any age. 


We live in a world 
wheresthere is no love and where men 


2 
minds of men, violence is a 


apu's example is there. His 
ide if we open our hearts to 
Love. This is the only homage 
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he would desire. To dedicate ourselves anew to the quest in our 
own lives of these eternal verities is the only homage we dare lay 
at the shrine of his dear and honoured memory. 


Harijan, 30-1249, p. 403 
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AS I KNEW HIM 
(By Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha) 


With a sorrow-laden heart I would try to pay my humble 
tribute and loving homage to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Apart, however, from the inherent difficulties incidental to a 
dispassionate study or discussion of the life-work of a contempo- 
rary, who was not only a towering personality but was also in 
the thick of numerous public activities and strenuous struggle 
for our freedom, my personal happy relations with Mahatmaji 
over the long period of fifty-eight years (since we were law 
students in London, in the early nineties of the last century) make 
it well nigh impossible for me to do adequate justice to his life- 
work in various spheres of activities. Nevertheless, I shall make 
an effort to unfold my mind as it had reacted, for now many 
years, to Mahatmaji's superb spirituality and splendid charac- 
ter —as political leader, social reformer, and above all, a religious 
teacher—keeping in mind the words of the famous Greek bio- 
Srapher, Plutarch : “Not by lamentations and mournful chants 
ought we to celebrate the funeral of a good man, but by hymns; 
for in ceasing to be numbered with mortals, he enters upon the 
heritage of a divine life.” : 

It is one of the strangest phenomena in human history that 
Dot savage but civilized communities, in various ages, and in 
different countries, had adopted violent means of persecuting, 
or even putting to death, their acknowledged benefactors.” Thus 
in B.C. 399 the ancient Athenians—admittedly the most cul- 
tural community then in Europe—put to death, by compelling 
to take poison, their greatest living philosopher, Socrates. Over 
three centuries later another civilized people, the Jews of 
Palestine, were an active party to the crucifixion (in 29 A.D.) 
of a great countryman of theirs—the Lord Jesus Christ. In the 
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-seventh century Hazrat Muhammed (on whom be peace) was 

subjected to the bitterest persecution by his fellow townsmen 
' of Mecca, and had to turn his back on his native city. The 
Hijri era commemorates his departure from Mecca to Medina. 
'To pass over twelve centuries since, we have had, during the last 
one hundred years, the assassinations of the famous American 
President, Abraham Lincoln, in 1865; of Lenin, the maker of 
modern Russia, who (shot at in 1918) died in 1994, with the 
bullet unextracted; and of Michael Collins, one of the greatest 
Irish leaders, who won independence for. his country, but was 
shot dead in 1922. And now we have had the astounding spec- 
tacle of Mahatma Gandhi—the truest apostle of Ahimsa, peace, 
and non-violence—being shot dead, in cold blood, by an Indian, 


in January, 1948. АП of. them died for their faith, and live in 
history as Immortals. 


The Mahatma had been deliberately shot down by one of his 
own countrymen, for whose political redemption from foreign 
bondage he had laboured incessantly, zealously and strenuously 
throughout his long life and ultimately succeeded in his efforts 
only last year. Curiously the assassination of the Indian saint 
and seer was enacted on the 30th January—a Friday—the same 
day on which Jesus was crucified one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteen years back. But the comparison between the life- 
work of Jesus (as recorded in the Christian Gospels) and that of 
Gandhiji, is apposite in other respects than of the day of their 


departure from this world. They both (Jesus for a much shorter 
time than Gandhiji) 


trod the soil of their respective countries 
carrying, from door to door, the message of truth—as each of 
them: conceived it, according to his lights—and also his gospel 
of love and pity as it sprang from their hearts. In this way each 


of the two great sages brought comfort and solace to mankind 


and gave rest to the souls of anguish-stricken humanity. 


Jesus had risen triumphant from His crucifixion to be hailed 
by large sections of hu 


manity as a Divine Being, and (judging 
from the chorus of appreciation of his labours by the leaders of 
the world in various spheres of activities) Mahatma Gandhi is 


у acknowledged not only as the principal deliverer 
of India from political bondage, but as one of the great leaders 
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of the human race, and the greatest man of his age, who had 
vindicated by his death the cause of peace, goodwill and harmony 
among mankind, to which he had dedicated his life, and con- 
Secrated his remarkable talents and inexhaustible energies. 
These spontaneous tributes to Gandhiji’s greatness had poured 
in—both in his life-time, and more particularly since his death— 
from all parts of the world, from every continent, from every 
country, and from every state. Kings and Presidents, Premiers 
and Ministers, Secretaries of State, other highest State digni- 
taries, leaders of great political parties and organizations, 
Governors-General, Governors and Agénts-General, Ambassadors 
and other Diplomats, and exponents of public opinion in the 
press of the world, had expressed with one voice their genuine 
appreciation of the Mahatma’s position as a great international 
world-figure, whose death was a most grievous loss not to India 
alone, but to humanity at large, and to mankind, in general. 


It would be a serious mistake on our part to attach undue 
importance to Mahatmaji’s political work for the liberation of 
India to the exclusion of his other even more important efforts 
for the redemption of mankind and the amelioration of the lot 
of humanity. His success in achieving the freedom of India is 
writ large in flaming letters of gold on the scrolls of history and 
can never be obliterated. That is there, for all time to come. 


But, we should riot forget his humanitarian activities, which had 


Obviously captured the imagination of the world. Mahatma | 
Gandhi was steeped to his lips in spiritual lore enshrined in the 
Scriptures of the great religions; and it was from a study of them 
that he had deduced his principal doctrines of Love or Ahimsa. 
Love (as expressed by him in the term Ahimsa) belongs to the . 
Very core of the earliest teachings of Hinduism. “Do not return 
a blow by a blow, nor a curse by a curse, neither mean crafti- 
ness by base tricks, but shower blessings in return for blows and 
Curses?- we read in the Rig Veda. “May I love every one, whether 
noble or ignoble", we are taught in the Atharva Veda. Again : 
"Love one Suspe with that intensity with which a cow loves 
Its calf?” is inculcated in the same Veda. Lastly, the position is 
Well summed up in the Bhagavadgeeta : “He is the beloved 
of God, who is free from ill-will towards any being, and is friendly 
and sympathetic.” 
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The similarity between the teachings of the Buddha, and that 
of Jesus, on this point, and as acted up to by Mahatmaji, is even 
more striking, as may be seen from the following extract from 
the Buddhist Scripture called Dhammapada : “You shall cast 
out all malice, anger, spite, and ill-will, and shall not cherish 
hatred even against those who do you harm, but embrace all living 
beings with loving kindness and benevolence. Let a man over- 
come anger by love; let him overcome the greedy by liberality, 
and the liar by truth. For hatred does not cease by hatred at 
any time, hatred ceases by love, this is its true nature.’ It was 
in such an ideal atmosphere of love for humanity that Gandhiji 
had lived and worked, throughout his whole life. 


The words attributed to Jesus, and familiarly known as the 
Sermon on the Mount, are on all fours with the texts I have 
quoted from Hindu and Buddhist Scriptures. Though Jesus 
was born and brought up in a Jewish environment, he speaks 
to us, Indians, in that justly world-famous Sermon, with no 
foreign accent. In fact, it is the soul of India that speaks to us, 


through the mouth of Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount; пау. 
more, it is the true voice of all great religions. Love, non-violence, 
forgiveness, Ahimsa, 


call it by whatever name you may, runs 
like a golden thread through the highest religious thought and 
ideals of mankind, and the Mahatma’s life-long activities were 
based upon this sound doctrine. As was well put-by an American 
Christian missionary in India: “the best commentary on the 
Christ’s teachings, in his Sermon on the Mount, had been written, 


for the first time, in India, in the life and activities of Mahatma 
Gandhi.” 


Such indeed was Mahatmaji, 


supremacy, and unparalleled political leadership, based on the 
doctrine of Ahimsa, had been testified to since his death by all 
the greatest spokesmen of mankind, and by numerous representa- 
tive organizations and institutions, including the British 


Parliament and the French National Assembly. This India’s 
outstanding and conspicuous leader—whose loss the whole 
civilized world had mourned— 


nad was one to which history furnishes 
no parallel, radiating as he did 


shining as a beacon-light of to 
saintly character combining th 


whose moral and religious 
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the truest form of spirituality with a practical idealism of the 
rarest order. It may safely be asserted that the future historian 
will justly claim for him the position of one of the greatest prac- 
tical reformers of mankind, and the mightiest architect, as nation- 
builder, of India. 


Those who cherish and honour his memory as à national 
heritage should recall with advantage at this time the injunction 
laid by Jesus on his followers : “Tf any one loves me, he will 
keep my word. He who does not love me does not keep my word.” 
Let us then continue to love Gandhiji by trying out best to carry 
out in our life the teaching he inculcated—namely, that Love 
and Tolerance are.the basic principles for the happiness of 
mankind. 


(Broadcast from Patna Station on February 12, 1918) 
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(Homage by a Canadian) 


[Many and marvellous are the tributes that have been paid to Gandhiji in 
foreign countries. There is no doubt that in a world yearning for peace all eyes 
Were turned towards the one person who through long years of self-suffering 
had shown mankind the way to peace. The way is 50 hard and fraught with 
Such sacrifice that it is difficult for persons without the faith and power of 
Sacrifice which were Gandhiji’s crowning glory to follow that path. Neverthe- 
less deep down in the hearts of all men, if they will only be big enough to, 
acknowledge it, does lie the belief that what he said was right. The following 
is a tribute from a Canadian who had never met him. So full of understanding 
is it that I feel it will bear publication in the Harijan. It was an address delivered 
by this friend at a Service held on the 15th February 1948 in honour of Gandhiji. 

—A. K.] 


We are met to pay honour to the memory of one whose passing 


15 mourned by the whole world of men. І doubt whether, in our 
time, any death would be so lamented by so many people in so 
Many lands. Certainly, no los would seem so grievous and so 
intimate to so many humble people throughout the earth. 
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І сап think of only one other martyrdom that in a much smaller 
world sent so sharp a pang of sorrow through men’s heart. The 
seed of that sorrow also has multiplied a hundredfold. For it did 


not fall upon stony ground. It was the sorrowing for Abraham 
Lincoln. 


We have all read in recent days of the moving pageant of 
the grief of India as the ashes of her son were cast into the 
Ganges on their way to the great oceans that cleanse the shores 
of all islands and all continents. And as I have read, I have 
recalled (as many others have recalled) that other martyr- 
dom, and the last journey of Abraham Lincoln from New York 
to Springfield. For seventeen hundred miles, by day and night, 
his fellow citizens (and by their side the invisible presence of 
millions of men of other races) stood in silent homage as the train 
bore him homeward in the triumph of his sacrifice. 


It was recorded by one who wrote of his life and death, that 
the people, the nameless masses, the millions who had counted 
him great, warm and lovable, gave to that funeral procession 
“the dignity and authority of a sun darkened by a vast migration’ 
of birds—they gave it the colour and heave of the sea which is 
the mother of tears—they lent to it the colour of the land, the 


earth which is the bread-giver of life and the quiet tomb of all 
mankind.” 


Who can say how man 


y men have been ennobled and uplifted 
by the look in those eyes EE 


and the memory of that face ? 
Now I suppose that the fe 


ў atures of Mahatma Gandhiji, his 
Spare ascetic form, his dress, th 


: € simple purity of his life; the power 
which seemed to be rooted in the sheer goodness of his character, 
C known wherever the family of mankind has set its dwelling 
place. 


Although he lived in а far off land, he seemed in some strange 
way to be k 


à nown to each one of из. Не was a part of our world. 
never knew the pleasure of Seeing him or listening to him. I 
" 
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have read books about him, speeches that he has made and 
wisdom that he has written. I have talked to many men who 
knew him and had spoken with him. 


They were sometimes in disagreement and impatience with 
his ways and thoughts. All were agreed, however, that he was a 
great man, that there was true saintliness in his humility, in his 
wistful humour, in his abounding charity, in his faith that there 
was “a value immeasurable and eternal in the humblest of 
human lives.” 


I remember attending a conference in London during the war 
at which General Smuts was speaking. 


Someone asked him a question which seemed to be unduly and 
unfairly critical of Mahatma Gandhi. 


General Smuts, who long ago had many troublesome diffi- 
culties with the Indian patriot in his old South African days, 
gave the answer which so many men of many races have given. 
“I consider Mr. Gandhi one of the greatest and noblest men in 
the world. He deserves the homage of us all.” 


There is surely not in modern history, nor perhaps in all 
history, a more romantic and heartening story than the record 
of this man’s pilgrimage. 


Born. into one of the more lowly Hindu castes, he became the 
Saintly leader of the Brahmana and the Untouchable. 


Seeking knowledge along the hard road of poverty and sacri- 
fice, he became one of the world’s wisest and most eloquent 
Philosophers. A little lawyer, without privilege and without 
influence, he became a prophet of the eternal truths that justify 
God's ways to man. A man of peace, he became one of the 
Sreatest warriors for freedom. A man of another faith than ours, 
he was often hailed as the greatest Christian of us all. Despised 
Sometimes, by many if by foolish men, for his colour and nn 
Creed, persecuted for his opinions, he stood forth in a world torn 
by hate as the apostle of charity and the great Evangelist of the 
love of brothers and the unity of mankind. 


One lonely man in a teeming continent held by an alien 
Power (and let us not forget how repentant that power was of 
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past sins, how benevolent of intention, how honourably anxious 
and at its best to end an ancient injustice) on that continent he 
lived and died to see his people rising in the panoply of a new . 


freedom and a new strength and bringing their precious gifts to 
the nations of the world. 


And all this because in a world of goods and possessions and 
lusts and ambitions he dared to proclaim the things of the spirit, 
because in a welter of hate he preached and practised the power 
of love, because in the encirclement of terror he knew no fear, 
because in the midst of the temptation of luxury and the enchant- 
ments of the flesh he remained simple in life and pure in heart. 


In the words of the old Greek philosopher, sublimity was the 
echo of his great soul. 


Many great and good things have come from the East to cleanse 
men’s hearts and to bless our common heritage—but no greater 
example than this fact: to be a hero in India а man need not be 
a general or a statesman, a man of power or of riches. Above 
all he must be a thinker, a philosopher, a teacher, a saint. 


The way to the heart of India is the path of poverty and self 
denial. Much has been written and much more will be written 


of this man’s apostolic succession in that noble tradition of 
India’s sanctity. 


The desires of his life seem to have been to end the discords 
of his own land, to raise the position and influence of the women 
of India, to improve the social and economic standard of the 
so-called untouchables, and thus of all Indians, to bridge the 
differences between races and creeds (believing that truth is like 
a precious jewel—it has many facets), to teach to his countrymen 
and the world the folly and wickedness of violence, to restore 


the dignity of the labour of men’s hands and to lead his mother- 
land to the blessings of freedom and her rulers by gentle but firm 
persuasion to its willing surrender, 


) in some degree his disciples. 
human frailti 
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conception of absolute truth, by a rare purity of life and living, 
by his insistence (some times criticized by us) on the stupidity 
of meeting violence with violence; by that humility which is so 
often the conquering sign of true greatness and above all by faith 
in God and the coming of His Kingdom. . 


“I have no desire for the perishable kingdom of the earth,” 
he said. “I am striving for the kingdom of salvation which is 
spiritual deliverance. For me the road to salvation is through 
incessant toil in the service of my country and of humanity. I 
want to identify myself with everything that lives. I want to live 
at peace with both friend and foe. So my patriotism is for me a 
Stage on my journey to the land of eternal freedom and under- ; 
Standing." 

Gandhi was surely one of those who *ever in his right hand 
carried gentle peace to silence envious tongues.” Perhaps that 
is why so many millions of humble men and women 1n 4 war- 
riven world revere his name and memory. 

His daily prayer was: 

Lead me from Untruth to Truth. 

Lead me from Darkness to Light. 

Lead me from Death to Immortality. 

That prayer has been answered. 

One who knew him well said that “to be true, to be simple, to 
be pure and gentle of heart, to remain cheerful and contented 
10 sorrow and in danger, to live life and not to fear death, to 
Serve the spirit and not to be haunted by the ‘spirits of the dead 
nothing better has ever been taught or lived since the world 

egan.” 


It is right that we should honour the memory of such a man. 
And I hope it is fitting also that an ordinary Canadian like 
myself should offer a wreath of maple leaves in his immortal 
memory, 


, For Canada is also a land of many races, of many reconcilia- 
tions, of many mercies. We too love peace and long for justice 
апа goodwill between men and men and nation and nation. We 
have welcomed and do welcome with our hearts Mahatma 
Gandhi’s great Motherland into the community of free peoples. 
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We join her citizens here and everywhere in the mourning 
for her noblest son. 

“He does not die who can bequeath 

Some influence to the land he knows; 

Who dares persistent interwreath 

Love permanent with the wild hedgerows; 

He does not die but still remains, 

Substantiate with his darling plains." 

And although Gandhi is substantiate with his darling plains, 
he is in very truth a part of the fabric of our freedom, a rich 
,clement of all the earth. 


Salvation has always been born of agony. And every day out 
of the East comes the light. 


Let it be our hope and faith that the glow of the funeral pyre 
on the banks of the Great River may throughout the ages help 
to guide the feet of all men along the ways of peace. 

Harijan, 16-5248, pp. 102-103 


24 
‘LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED? 
(By F. С. Kumarappa) 


Humanly speaking a tragedy overtook the world when on the 
Soth January Gandhiji was translated to the bosom of the 


ou. Let not If 
ye loved me, ye would aoe your heart be troubled. 


: because, I з 
“Yet a little While, and the у Kx ea 
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it is that loveth me and I will love him and will manifest myself 
to him and my Father will love him." 

“Негсїп is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit, so shall 
ye be my disciples." i 

“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; 
even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in 
His love. This is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
а man lay down his life for his friends." 

“These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” 

“Yea, the time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think. 
he doeth God service. And these things will they do unto you, 
because they have not known the Father, nor me.” 


“Because, I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath *filled 
your heart." 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you that ye shall weep and lament, 
but the world shall rejoice; and ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
Sorrow will be turned into joy, and your joy no man taketh from 
you.” 

“The Comforter whom the Father will send you—the Spirit 
of Truth—he will guide you into all truth.” 


“The Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved me 
and have believed that I came out from God, I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world; again I leave the world 
and go to the Father.” 

“Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
Scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me (Поле; апа 
Yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me. 

"These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might 
have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


Gandhiji having shaken off his mortal coil, representing all 
limitations of time and space, has now joined the Universal 
Spirit. May those of us who truly love him be given the grace 
and strength to follow in the trail blazoned forth by his life and 
actions. 
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If we dedicate our lives to the attainment of Gandhiji's ideals 
we shall have much hard work if peace is to be brought to this 
world torn by communal dissensions, economic greed, and 
ambition for power, in an atmosphere surcharged with hatred 
and suspicion. But nothing is impossible for those who lay their 
trust in Him who is Almighty. Shall we wipe away our tears and 
gird our loins and face the task before us with unrelenting faith 
in God and man to carry on the good work started by our 
immortal leader—Bapu ? 


Harijan, 8-248, p. 23 


25 
. THE PASSING AWAY OF THE MASTER 
(By Anand T. Hingorani) 


When the heart is heavy with indescribable sorrow and the 
whole soul is on fire, on account of the terrible calamity that has 
8o unexpectedly visited us all, it is exceedingly difficult to collect 
one's thoughts and say or write anything. Innumerable are the 
Sweet and sacred memories of beloved Bapu that come crowding 
in at this moment. I confine myself here only to one of them 
which is most relevant to the misfortune we so deeply mourn. 


It was the beginning of September, 
convalescing at Parnakuti in Poona from 0 
embarked upon in Yeravda Prison by wi 
Government's refusal to accord him thi 
carrying on his anti-untouchability ca 


1933. Bapu was then 
he effects of his last fast 
ay of protest against the 
€ necessary facilities for 


release unconditionally on 
t over to Parnakuti. 


n charge of the Harijan by 
€ on leave. N aturally I had 
apu after his release for the 
in Parnakuti. He had been 


ent in consequence of his 
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defiance of the Government's restraint order. This unexpected, 
premature release, therefore, raised a moral problem for him. 
He didn't quite know what to do till the termination of the 
period of his sentence. 


One evening I was all alone with Bapu. He was taking a stroll 
in the terrace garden of Parnakuti. He appeared to be immersed 
in deep thought then. The faint glow of the setting sun was still 
on the flowers and trees of the garden which had, as а result, 
taken on a new colour and charm. Suddenly he broke the silence 
and said : 


"Anand, what do you think I should do in my present pre- 
dicament ? This time I did not expect to be released. I thought 
I would be allowed to die. In fact, I had fully prepared myself 
for such an eventuality, so much so that I had even given away 
my little personal things to the nurses and the other attendants 
in the hospital only a day previous to my release. I do not know 
how my death by fasting would have been regarded by people. 


“Why, it would have been a most glorious death, Bapu,” I 
answered. 


“Nonsense ! " said Вари. “You consider that a glorious 
death—dying by fasting ? I don't. Where is the glory in it? 
But do you know it is written in my horoscope that I have to die 
а heroic death Р” 

"Bapu, Bapu, even this death by fasting is а heroic one. То 
allow oneself deliberately to die by inches is not an easy thing. 

t means courage of the highest order,” said I. 


"No, I do not think so. My death is to come about either on 
the gallows or by shooting. And that indeed would be a truly 
heroic death, not thc one by fasting in bed." 


I was about to say something when Mirabehn joined us in the 
Walk and the talk, therefore, came abruptly to a close. 


. So on January 30, when the radio announced to the world 
the stunning news of Bapu’s death by shooting, my mind instant- 
aneously went back tò that prophetic utterance of his, and though 
Stricken with grief at the sudden and tragic passing away of the 
Master, I must confess I felt a little assuaged by the thought 
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` that he at last met the kind of death he regarded as “truly heroic", 
though viewed from a different angle it is verily a matter of 
eternal shame and disgrace for us all that one of his own children 
should have dared to strike down the noblest, the purest and the 
greatest soul of all time. 


Harijan, 15-2248, p. 27 


26 
OUR DUTY 
(By fairamdas) 

Far into the dim distant future as time flies on and centuries 
merge into millennia the echoes of the supreme .ѕасгібсе of 
Gandhiji will rebound from the ever receding walls of eternity. 
No one whom history knows was in life so faultless a man. No 
man could by his death pay homage to nobler principles. We 
are too close to the mountain to measure its height. Remote 


posterity will correctly assess the true greatness of the soul which 
has departed so suddenly from this earth. 


A diamond has many facets. So had Gandhiji But though 
manifold were his activities for the service of mankind one high 
purpose inspired them all. That high purpose was to live in tune 
with the law of humanity : the law of love known as Ahimsa. 
Man has to outgrow the instincts and passions of the beast. To 
the extent he does he is himself. The evolution of man in the 
moral sphere is alone true evolution. And so Gandhiji moulded 
himself from hour to hour through sixty long and strenuous years 
and outgrew the elemental emotions man has inherited from his 


brute ancestry. He practised and through that practice preached 
the basic human virtue of love for all that lives. 


This is also the fundamental teaching of the Hindu religion 
in which he was born. Because he dared to live according to 
this teaching, of the Hindu religion, he was assassinated by the 
hand of a Hindu and in the name of Hindu interests, But the 
Hindu assassin was really the representative, the instrument of a 
mental attitude which stood for the negation of the principle for 
which Gandhiji lived and laboured. It stood for hatred and 
intolerance. It denied to others the right to hold and propagate 
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a contrary opinion. They could do so only at the peril of life. 
The appearance of this monster of intolerance is a warning to 
India. Her future is doomed, her very soul is in danger. Hatred 
can only breed hatred. It is an unerring boomerang. Hindu 
society is committing suicide 


Bapu has passed away. And yet even as the pen scribbles this 
the mind retorts that Bapu can never die. He belongs to the 
galaxy of the immortals. His living influence will shape the 
lives of millions and the face of things in India. All who would 
be his followers have to be true to him. His tasks must be ours: 
feebly though we may be able to shoulder them. May God give 
us the faith and the strength to do our duty. 


Harijan, 8-2-48, p. 24 


27 
THE HERITAGE OF GANDHI 
(By Nirmal Kumar Bose) 

In schools, we no longer believe in the old adage, ‘spare the 
rod and spoil the child’. We rather believe that it is the rod 
which spoils the child, The method of violence has been comple- 
tely superseded in the field of education. 

In a similar manner, there are two more fields, namely in our 
treatment of mental diseases and of crime where violence is today 
Considered an outmoded method, though the technique of 
treatment in the two fields has not reached the same degree of 
Perfection as that of education. 
there is always a lag between changes 
in one part of life and another. What the world has succeeded 
їп doing with regard to individual psychology, it has not yet 
been able to accomplish in fields where masses of men are con- 
cerned, When we have to change a whole lot of men, we rely 
upon the method of war; even when we have experience, again 
and again, that it does not lead to exactly the desired goal. Very 
Often, it sets up forces which indefinitely delay the advent of the 
goal itself. But as we do not know of any better substitute, the 
old method passes as current coin. 


But in social evolution, 


H.-12 
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'This has however another disastrous effect. Just as a bad coin 
drives out the good one from circulation, so a method which 
proves (successful in dealing with masses of men, corrupts any 
progress which has been made in the field of individual psychology . 
The world is passing through а phase when crises come quickly 
upon one another. One war follows another, and the inter- 
mediate period is spent more in preparation for the next war 
than in building up for peace. And if violence ‘succeeds’ during 
crises of national existence then its whole machinery is turned 
to obliterate any obstruction which may crop up even in peace- 
time. A nation which relies upon violence for self-defence, and 
on total mobilization, cannot afford to be less than that when 
it is involved in the preparation for self-defence. Thus totali- 
tarianism sweeps aside any little advance which has been made 
in the field of either education or of psychotherapy. What is 
more tragic still is that the new knowledge which we have gained 
in psychology is not so much turned to individual correction as 
for the conditioning of masses of men in a more effective manner 
for purposes of State. Educators lose their independence, and 
serve as lackeys to the heroes of war. As a result, indoctrination 
has become more efficient than in the days of Tamerlane. 


In this world of violence, what is the heritage which Gandhiji 
has left for us ? The first is that Truth can never be anybody’s 
exclusive property. If we have the welfare of humanity at heart, 
we must not, in our pride, believe that we have got the whole 
formula of truth on our side; we must give due recognition to 
what may be true in the opponent’s view-point also. Like the 
Jain philosophers, he has always held that perhaps the other one 
is right from his point of view. Consequently, 
to get at the bottom of his opponent’s view- 
same time he tried to discover any point of we 
lie hidden in his own armour of truth. 


he spared no pains 
point; while at the 
akness which might 


This entirely scientific, 


2 and perfectly democratic outlook was 
one of the most priceless 


things left for us by Gandhiji. 


The second is that, as war inevitabl 


and non-violence alone to democracy, we should determine to 
resolve social conflicts by means of non-violence instead of war, 


y leads to totalitarianism, 
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whether open or camouflaged. In war, the purpose is to reduce 
the enemy by punishment to submission, until he agrees to obey 
the will of the conqueror, who pretends to bring about a better 
social organization than the last one. Gandhiji said that, if 
we love the opponent as a human being, we cannot force him 
into submission; we cannot injure his personality and thus lose 
for mankind whatever little worth he might have had. Instead 
of that, we must resist him non-violently, refusing to co-operate 
in his wrong, and bear all the hardships which he might be 
pleased to shower upon us. By this technique of self-suffering, 
we may hope to surprise him out of his entrenched position, and 
then the opportunity will come for building up the new social 
System through the co-operation of the parties which were erst- 
while at war with one another. This is the way of conversion 
and not of coercion. It leaves no sting behind, as there is no 
Victor and vanquished, in the accepted sense of the terms. 


Gandhiji applied the method of Satyagraha for solving various 
human conflicts. The objects for which he actually employed 
this new substitute for war, were many. At Vaikom, it was for 
the removal of untouchability; at Guru-ka-Bagh, for the establish- 
ment of a civic and religious right; at Champaran, for the redress 
of a proved wrong; in the Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movements, for the restoration of India’s lost independence. 
When we had to work for these aims, we sometimes mixed up 
Violence with non-violence; sometimes we became more interested 
in the struggle than in the preparation for it along lines of non~ 
Violence. For, non-violent warfare requires as much, and even 
more revolutionary economic preparation than ordinary war 
does. When we initiated battles in India after the manner of 
Gandhiji, we occasionally employed it even for doubtful ends. 
The results of Satyagraha under these circumstances, were many 
and various. 


When a new tool of destruction or of movement, or a change 
in the technique of attack or defence is introduced in warfare, 
the general headquarters of the army immediately studies the 
results in detail and modifies future application. accordingly. 
In short, the army learns by experience. In Satyagraha also; 
our procedure should be of the same kind. We must study every 
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non-violent campaign from all points of view; whether the prepa- 
ration was adequate or not; where it failed if it did; why it was 
so; whether the aim was worthy or not; how far the personnel 
retained the spirit of respect for the opponent even while opposing 
him; how the brave non-co-operation and consequent self- 
suffering of the Satyagrahis acted upon the ‘enemy’; the duration 
of the battle and the losses sustained; whether the battle was not 
merely mechanically efficient, but also economically so or not, 
and so on. In other words, we have also to compare the results 
with those attained under comparable circumstances by means 
of violence, and see how the two methods compare with regard 
to the total human cost involved. 


There is however one more factor which we must always take 
into consideration while studying the experiments in non-violence 
on the Indian soil. When Gandhiji himself led battles, the effect 
of the Satyagraha on the opponent was likely to be of one kind, 
on account of the reputation and influence earned by him in 
course of lifelong history of public service. His personality was 
no mean factor in converting his opponent, where it did. We have 
however to observe how the method works where lesser men are 


involved; and how far they are able to influence the opponent 
in the desired direction. 


If we approach the technique of Satyagraha in this scientific 
spirit, then only is there any chance of India benefiting by the 
leadership under which she has worked for the last three decades. 
Supposing, for instance, that the technique itself was employed 
in the past for gaining unworthy ends, even then it does not make 
the method itself taboo. If the non-violent way 
on study, then we can employ it for ends which 
noble. Indeed, we may have to modify the t 
suit the new fields of activity where it is to 
only thus, can we be worth 
been left to us. 


proves superior 
we may consider 
echnique itself to 
be employed. For, 
у successors of the heritage which has 


For, a successor not merely imitate 
beyond him; for he holds Truth to be 
of the master. I remember how, when Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray had retired, someone twitted him with the remark that his 
students had now become more famous than the master. Prafulla 


S his master, but goes 
greater than the personality 
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Chandra promptly replied that it was indeed his pride as a 
teacher that his pupils had advanced beyond him in the science 
of chemistry. 


Let us resolve to be thus worthy of what Gandhiji has left 
behind him. 


Harijan, 30-1-'49, pp. 406-07 


5928 
AS І UNDERSTAND ВАРО 


(By Shankarrao Deo) 


Gandhiji stands for different things to different people. To 
the masses he is a saint, to the intelligentsia he is a shrewd 
political leader, to the intellectuals he is a moral giant. He has 
been called a dreamer, but oftentimes he has shown a realism 
that has put his unknowing critics to shame. What, however, 
appeals to me most in Bapu is his ideal of the perfect man— 
Purushottam—and the means he adopted to attain it. He admit- 
ted that this was only an ideal and he knew full well that it was 
not possible for an ordinary man with his mortal body to reach 
that stage of perfection. Nevertheless he maintained that to 
achieve perfection was the summum bonum of human endeavour. 
In his own life he practised what he preached, and his career on 
this earth was one long and sustained attempt towards this end. 


Gandhiji often used the simile of the Euclidean point in geo- 
metry. The geometrical point according to its formal definition. 
has no length and breadth. Yet it exists and it is on this initial 
hypothesis that a whole science has been built. It gives geometry 
its logic and precision. So it was with the ideal of the perfect 
man. Although it was impossible of attainment in this life, still 
faith in that ideal gave man a glimpse of the higher, moral and | 
Spiritual life and the necessary incentive to strive for such 
perfection. 

Gandhiji agreed with the other great spiritual leaders of the 
world in believing that the great impediment in the way of leading 
a higher life was the sentimental attachment to worldly things 
Which gave rise to human passions like fear, hatred and envy. 
It was these human failings that prevented man, Gandhiji would 
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have said, from “reaching as near as possible to God". Therefore, 
in the life of the moral or spiritual man, the real battle was not 
‘outside’ but ‘inside’ himself, and true bravery lay in conquering 
‘oneself?’ rather than in conquering ‘others’. In Gandhiji’s view, 
this made the life of the seeker after truth, a continuous sadhana— 
an incessant striving to do good and meritorious deeds and through 
these, purify the heart. 


But while Gandhiji was certainly one in the long line : of 
prophet-saints that have hallowed this earth by their living 
presence, his passionate search for truth and his lifelong endeavour 
to reach perfection, led him on to a path different from the one 
the other spiritual teachers had taken. In Gandhiji’s case, this 
desire to be perfect or to realize God was transformed and 
transmuted into a realization of his oneness with humanity in 
general through love expressed in selfless service. Man is born 
in society and human life even on the lowest plane is expressed 
through service in relation to ideas, things and men. As these 
relations become broader and consequently purer, they develop 
a moral stature. When they comprehend the whole universe, 
man becomes perfect and God is realized in man. Such a con- 
summation is possible only through love, and that is why Gandhiji 
preached that love and not hatred is the law of life. It is common 
experience that the former binds while the latter divides. 


АП religious prophets have preached this message—the 
message of love. But Gandhiji was more than a reli 
or philosopher. He was a social prophet as well. 
vinced that universal brotherhood or unity was to be realized 
or experienced not only on the spiritual and psychological plane 
but on the material and social level also. He did not believe in 
the life of a recluse or in leading a life divorced from the realities 
of human existence. To Gandhiji, life was 
whole, although in activity it was a curious b 
and often opposing forces and feelings. It woul 
parts. Therefore, he insisted that th 
must live a full life and must base not only his individual life, 
but also the life of the entire society on moral and spiritual 
values. In other words, both individual and social relations 
must change and be based on morality. They must not have as 


gious prophet 
He was con- 


one harmonious 
lend of different 
d not be lived in 
€ spiritual or the moral man 
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their end. the exploitation or debasement of man. To serve man 
through love and thereby ennoble him must be the constant 
endeavour. 


This doctrine turned this man of God into a social revolution- 
ary. Perhaps the materialistic age of which Gandhiji was himself 
a product, needed a man of his type to guide humanity into 
light from the darkness that surrounded it. His weapon like 
that of many of his predecessors was not sword, but love. He 
wanted to change society by changing the man—its basic 
material. But what differentiates Gandhiji from his compeers 
was the emphasis he laid on changing the heart and what is 
more, the application of this principle to a great popular move- 
ment. This constitutes one of the greatest experiments 1n human 
history. Unless one brings about a fundamental change in 
human thought, one cannot change human society which alone 
can lay a solid foundation for democracy. А case in point is the 
abolition of untouchability which was brought about by a change 
in the mentality of the people. 


The change in human thought will naturally be reflected in 
human relations. When such change goes beyond individual 
relations and encompasses group relations on a wide scale, then 
a non-violent social revolution takes place. Whatever permanent 
peace has been achieved in the world is the consequence of such 
à non-violent revolution and this revolution in its turn is the 
direct result of а change in human thought. 


Gandhiji’s greatest contribution is therefore in the realm of 
human progress and in the solution of the problem of wor! 
peace. This is his idea of a non-violent peaceful revolution based 
On a change of heart brought about by service to the people in 
the constructive field involving suffering and sacrifice. To the 
last breath of his life Gandhiji lived for others and when he died, 
he died for others too ! Of how many saints and philosophers 
who have come and gone can it be said with truth that they lived 
the good life not for themselves, not for their country but for the 
Whole of humanity ? 

Gandhiji has shown the way to world peace and true demo- 


cracy on earth. He has blazed the trail. His passing away from. 
the scene of his earthly activities should not and cannot mean 
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f his noble work. The light jthat he has lit still burns 
= in de those who worked with him and felt with him—the 
constructive workers—to use it to ignite new flames for the 
benefit of the world which today groans under the dead-weight 
of man’s injustice to man. 


Harijan, 30-1249, р. 399 


29 
THE FATEFUL FRIDAY 
(By Pyarelal) 
Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives. 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives. 
Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wrong’d world’s weight, 
And puts it by, 
though he face man’s fate; 
How should he die ? 
Secing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head; 
He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 
For an hour if ye look for him, he is no more found, 
For one hour’s space; 
m and behold him crown’d, 
A deathless face. 
On the mountains of memory, by the world’s well- 


It is well with him suffering, 


Then ye lift up your eyes to hi 


springs, 

In all men’s eyes. 

Where the light of the life of him is on all past things, 
Death only dies. 


A. C. Swinburne 
The whole of the 29th had been so cramfull with work that 


at the end of the day he felt utterly fagged out. “My head is 
reeling. And yet I must finish this,” he remarked to Abha, 


. 
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pointing to the draft constitution for the Congress which he had 
undertaken to prepare, and then, "I am afraid I shall have to 
keep late hours.” 


Ultimately when he rose at 9-15 p.m. to retire to bed, one of 
the girls reminded him that he had not taken his usual exercise. 
“All right, since you tell me I shall do it,” he remarked and 
proceeded to perform thrice the exercise of raising the body, as 
in parallel bars gymnastics, on the shoulders of the two girls. 


Work as Usual 


After getting into bed he generally allowed his feet and limbs 
to be shampooed by his attendants—more for their sake than 
for his own. Mentally he had long made himself indifferent to 
it, though I know his system needed these little attentions. It also 
provided a little opportunity for light chat and jokes after the 
day’s crushing burdens. Even with his jokes he joined instructions. 
On Thursday night he started conversing with a lady inmate of 
the Ashram who had come on a casual visit. He admonished 
her for her indifferent health and remarked that if Ramanama 
had been enthroned in her heart, she would not have fallen ill. 

But that needs faith,” he added. 

The same evening after the prayer, a member of the congre- 
gation had come running after him asking for an autograph 
Since he was going to Wardha on the 2nd. “Who says that ? 
asked Gandhiji. “Papers have it,” replied the importunate 
autograph hunter. Gandhiji laughed. “J too have seen that about 
Gandhi” he remarked, *but who that “Gandhi! is I do not know. 


eated the sentiment 


Speaking to another Ashram inmate he rep 
“J must find peace 


he had expressed in his post-prayer address. с 
in the midst of turmoil, light in the midst of darkness, hope in 
despair.” Reference to the "walking sticks" in the course of 
conversation later drew the remark, “Т allow girls to become 
my walking sticks, but really I have no need. I have long accus- 
tomed myself not to depend for anything оп anybody. Girls come 
to me as to their father and surround me. I like that. But really, 
I am utterly indifferent." And so the small talk proceeded till 


1t was rounded in sleep. 
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On the fateful 30th morning, he woke up as usual at 3-30 for 
the Pratassmarami prayer. After the prayer he sat down to work 
and then laid himself down a second time for a doze of sleep. 


At 8 o'clock was his massage time. Passing through my room, 
he handed me the draft of the new constitution for the Congress— 
his last will and testament to the nation—which he had partly 
prepared on the previous night and asked me to "thoroughly 
revise it. “ЕШ in any gaps in thought that there might be," he 
added. "I wrote it under a heavy strain." 


Passing out of the room at the end of the massage, he inquired 
if I had finished the revision and further asked me to prepare a 
note on how to meet the threatened food crisis in Madras in the 
light of my experience and experiment in Noakhali. *The Food 
Ministry is feeling nervous. But I maintain that a province like 
Madras that is blessed by nature with cocoa-nut and palm, 
groundnut and banana in such plenty, not to mention roots and 
tubers of various kinds, need not starve, if only the people know 
how to husband their resources in food.” I promised to prepare 
the note as desired. He then proceeded to his bath. When he 
emerged from it, he appeared much refreshed. The strain of the 
previous night had vanished and he was full of his usual sunlit 
humour. He twitted the Ashram girls for having weak consti- 
tutions. When someone told him that... had missed the train 
because no Conveyance was available, his prompt retort was, 
“Why did she not walk?" It was no empty retort either. For, 
I remember, how once in one of his tours in Andhra Desh, he 
had actually asked me to get ready to walk with him with our 


papers and light kit to the next station 13 miles off, because the 
motor cars had run out of petro]. 


The Last Will and Testament 


At 9-30 he had his morning meal, after going through his daily 


exercise in Bengali writing—a practice which he had invariably 
followed ever since disbanding his party, he went bare-footed to 
Shrirampur to bury himself in East Bengal villages in pursuance 
of his “Do or Die” vow. He was still at his meal which consisted 
of goat’s milk, cooked and raw vegetables, oranges and a decoction 
of ginger, sour lemons and ghrita kumari, when I took to him the 
draft of the constitution with my revisions. He went through the 
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additions ‘and alterations point by point with his characteristic - 
thoroughness and removed an error in calculation that had crept 
in in regard to the number of Panchayat leaders. 


I then gave him detailed report of my visit to Dr. Rajendra- 
prasad to whom he had sent me the previous day to enquire 
about his health as he was not keeping well and the latest inform- 
ation about the situation in East Bengal, which Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee had given me when I saw him on the evening 
before. This led to a discussion on Noakhali. I put before him 
the case for orderly evacuation, but his view was emphatic and 
clear. Just as we, workers, had to “Do or Die”, even so had we to 
prepare our people to “Do or Die" for the vindication of their 
self-respect, honour and right of religious freedom. “May be, 
in the end only a few will be left. But there is no other way of 
evolving strength out of weakness. Are not ranks decimated in 
the war of weapons too ? How can it be otherwise under non- 
violence then ?? He proceeded, “What you are doing is the way. 
You have shed the fear of death and establishing yourself in the 
hearts and affections of the people. 'To love and diligence must 
be joined knowledge. This you have donc. If you alone do vous 
part fully and well, you will cover the whole lot. You know, 4 
need you here, the burden is so heavy: - - - And there is a lot I woul 
like to share with the world which I cannot do now that you are 
away. But I have steeled myself to it, the work you are doing 1s 
more important.” He then showed how to deal with miscreants 
in the event of the Government failing to discharge its duty. 


His Final Concern 


After his midday nap he saw Shri Sudhir Ghosh. The D 
among other things, read out to him a cutüng from the London 
Times and extracts from a letter from an English friend showing 
how some people were assiduously trying to drive the wedge 
between Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel by traducing the latter 
as a communalist, while pretending to praise the former. Gandhiji 
remarked that he was aware of the move and was deeply exer- 
cised over it. He had already dealt with it, he said, in one of his 
post-prayer speeches, which had been published in the Harijan. 
But he felt that something more needed to be done. He was 


thinking what he should do. 
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'The whole day was a ceaseless round of interviews. There 
were the Delhi Maulanas. They gave their consent to his going 
to Wardha. He told them that he would be absent for a short 
while only and would be returning most probably on the 14th 
after observing the late Seth Jamnalalji’s death anniversary 
at Wardha, on the 11th, unless, he added, God willed it otherwise 
and something unforeseen happened. 


"There was one more point on which I had to consult him. 
“Bapu, may I not take...to Noakhali, if only for a period to 
facilitate my work among the Muslim women ?" I asked him. 
"I shall approach ... for the necessary leave.” “Ву all means,” 
he replied — the last words I was to hear from him. 


At 4-30 p.m. Abha brought the evening meal, his last meal 
on earth, which was practically the same as the morning one. 
The last meeting was with the Sardar. Among the things discussed 
was the vile propaganda against the Sardar to disrupt the unity 
of the Cabinet. He was clearly of opinion that any breach in the 
ranks would be disastrous at this critical stage in the country’s 
history. He told the Sardar that he would make it the subject of 
his post-prayer speech that evening. Panditji would be secing 
him after the prayer; he would discuss it with him too. He added 
that if it became necessary, he would even postpone his going to 
Wardha on the 2nd, and not leave Delhi till he had finally laid 
the spectre of attempted disunity between the two. 


To Prayer 


And so the conversation proceeded, poor Abha still not daring 
to interrupt. Knowing the great importance he attached to 
punctuality, particularly at prayer, she ultimately, in desperation, 
picked up his watch and held it before him as a signal that it was 
getting late for the prayer. “I must tear myself away now," he 
remarked, as he rose to visit the bathroom before proceeding to 
the prayer ground. On the way, he laughed and exchanged 
repartees and jokes with Abha and Manu, his “walking sticks" 
that evening, till they came to the footsteps leading to the raised 
platform where the evening prayer was held. 


In the forenoon when Abha ha 


d brought him raw carrot juice 
he had twitted her saying, “So 


you are serving me cattle fare.” 
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“Ba'used to call її horse fare,” she had replied. “Is it not grand 
of me,” he rejoined, “to relish what no one else would care for,” 
and laughed. 


“Bapu, your watch must be feeling very neglected. You would 
not look at it," remarked Abha. “Why should I, since you are 
my time-keepers ?” he retorted. “But you do not look at the 
time-keepers," rejoined one of them. Bapu again laughed. The 
last remark he uttered as he cleared the footsteps was, “I am 
late by ten minutes. I hate being late. I like to be at the place 
of prayer exactly at the stroke of five.’ Here the conversation 
stopped, there being a tacit compact with the “sticks” that all 
jokes and conversation must cease—nothing but thoughts of 
prayer must fill the mind—as soon as the precincts of the prayer 
ground were reached. 


«Вата! Rama !” 

As he passed through the cordoned lane through the prayer 
congregation, he took his hands off the shoulders of the two girls 
to answer the namaskars of the prayer congregation. All of a 
sudden someone from the crowd roughly elbowed his way into 
the cordon from the right. Little Manu thinking that he was 
coming forward to touch his feet, remonstrated saying something 
about it being already late for the prayer and tried to stop the 
intruder by holding his hand. He violently jerked her off, causing 
the Ashram Bhajanawali and Bapu's spittoon and mala, which she 
Was carrying in her hands, to fall down. As she stooped down 
to pick up the scattered things, he planted himself in front of 
Bapu at less than point blank range—S° close, indeed, that one 
of the ejected shells was afterwards found caught among the 
folds of Bapu’s clothes. Three shots rang out in quick succession 
from the seven-chambered automatic pistol, the first shot entering 
the abdomen on the right side two and a half inches above the 
umbilicus and three and a half inches to the right of the mid line, 
the second penetrating the seventh intercostal space one inch 
to the right of the mid line and the third on the right side of the 
chest one inch above the nipple and four inches from the mid 
line. The first and the second shots passed right through and came 
out at the back. The third remained embedded in the lung. At 
the first shot the foot that was in motion, when he was hit, came 
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down. He still stood on his legs when the second shot rang out 
and then collapsed. The last words he uttered were “Rama 
Rama”. The face turned ashen grey. A spreading crimson spot 
appeared on the white clothes. The hands which had been 
raised in namaskar to the gathering slowly came down, one arm 
falling in its natural place on Abha's neck. The limp body softly 
sank down. Then only did dazed Manu and Abha realize what 
had happened. 

I had just returned from the city where I had gone to complete 
my preparations for departure to Noakhali on the next day. I 
had hardly reached the avenue of stone arches that lead to the 
prayer ground, when Shri Chandwani came running from the 
opposite direction. “Telephone for a doctor,” he shouted, “Bapu 
has been shot.” I stood petrified as in a nightmare. Mechani- 
cally I got someone to ring up the doctor. 


The End: 


Everybody felt staggered. Dr. Raj Sabharwal, who came behind 
him, placed his head gently on her lap as the quivering body 
lay prone before her, eyes half shut. The assassin was grappled 
by the Birla House mali. Others joined and overpowered the 
miscreant after a short scuffle. The still, limp body was carried 
inside by friends and laid on the mattress where he used to sit 
and work. But before anything could be done, the clock had 
ceased to tick. A teaspoonful of honey and hot water that was 
administered after he was brought in, was hardly swallowed. 
Death had been almost instantaneous. 


Dr. Sushila was away at Bahawalpur, where Bapu had sent 
her on a mission of mercy. Dr. Bhargava, who had been sent 
for, came and rummaged frantically Dr. 
medicine chest for adrenalin. I pleaded wi 
labours, for Gandhiji had so often charged us not to allow any 
prohibited drugs to be administered to him even to save his life. 
As years rolled by, he had tended more and more to rely on 
Ramanama alone as the cure-all for himself and for others. Only 
the other day, during his fast, he had clinched his remarks about 
the limitations of science by asking, “What else is the meaning of 
TAA Radi sa, of which the gila speaks—the one sustaining. 
principle on which the creation rests 2” To Shree Ghanashyam- 
dasji he had remarked with a sigh speaking of his faith in the 


Sushila's emergency 
ith him to save his 
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all-healing power of Ramanama, “If I cannot make it good in my 
life, it will go down with my death." As it turned out, there was 
no adrenalin in the emergency chest, the only phial of synthetic 
adrenalin which Dr. Sushila had once procured, having been left 
behind at Kazirkhil Camp in Noakhali. He cared so little for it. 


First to arrive from among his colleagues was Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. He sat down by his side, felt the pulse and fancied 
it was still beating feebly. Dr. Jivraj Mehta came a few minutes 
later, examined the pulse and the eye reflexes and ruefully shook 
his head. The girls burst into sobbing, but presently pulled 
themselves together and began to chant Ramanama. By the side 
of the lifeless body sat the Sardar with his wan, haggard face 
set like granite. Next came Pandit J awaharlal Nehru and burying 
his face among Bapu’s clothes began to sob like a child. Shri 
Devadas followed. Then came others—Shri Jairamdas, Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur, Acharya Kripalani—the surviving rem- 
nants of the old guard. When Lord Mountbatten arrived a little 
later, the crush outside had become so great that he was able to 
get in only with difficulty. The dour warrior that he is, without 
wasting a moment, he took Panditji and Maulanasaheb Azad 
aside into another room and began to apply his statesman’s mind 
to the immediate problems arising out of the great tragedy. A 
suggestion was made for embalming the body and keeping it In 
state at least for a period. But Gandhiji’s own views on the 
matter were so clear and emphatic that it became my imperative 
and sacred duty to intervene. I told them how uncompromising 
his opposition had been to making a fetish of the physical body 
after death. He had more than once told me, "If you let this 
happen to me, even in death I shall chide you. I want my cre- 
mation to take place without any ado, wherever I die. 
Shri Jairamdas and Dr. Jivraj Mehta supported my plea and so the 
idea of embalming was dropped. For the rest of the night the 
sweet chanting of the Gita and Sukhamani Saheb filled the room, 
while surging, grief-maddened crowds pressed in on all sides of the 
room for darshan. Ultimately the body had to be taken upstairs 
and placed on a balcony of Birla Bhawan for general view. 


Adieu! 


In the small hours of the morning the body was bathed accord- 
ing to the Hindu rites and then laid down in the middle of the 
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room covered with flowers. The members of the Diplomatic 
Corps came later in the morning and paid silent homage to him, 
laying their wreaths at his feet. 


“There is nothing I would love more than to meet a shower 
of bullets with a smile on my face,” he had remarked only a 


couple of days before the end. And God seemed to have granted 
him the boon. 


At ll o'clock the body was placed on the bier, after we had 
all made our final pranams. Ramdas Gandhi had by that time 
arrived from Nagpur by air. The last to arrive, just as the bier 
was about to start, was Dr. Sushila, disconsolate at the thought 
of not being by Bapu's side in his last hour, but thankful that 
Providence had brought her back not too late for the last darshan. 


"Why this punishment ?” she cried again in anguish that 
night. *Itis no punishment," Shri Devadas tried to console her. 
"It was a proud privilege to be executing his last mission—the 
last he was to entrust to anybody." It was characteristic of Bapu. 


He expected more and still more from those whom he had given 
much. 


As I gazed at his still, sad face, full of infinite peace and 
forgiveness and tolerant compassion, the entire vista of twenty- 
eight long years of the closest, unbroken association from the 
time when, as a college lad, full of dazzling dreams and undimmed 
hopes, I had come to him and sat at his feet, flashed across the 
mind's eye. And what crowded years at that ! 


1 pondered over the meaning of what had happened. I felt 
dazed and then slowly the enigma began to resolve itself. The 
other day when he spoke about even one man doing his part fully 
and well what did he precisely mean—I had wondered. His 
death has provided the answer. Previously when he fasted he 
asked others to watch and pray. “Children must romp and play, 
while the father is in their midst," he used to say, “they will do 
all the things I am doing when I am gone." His death has pointed 
the way which many have to tread if the flames that threaten to 
envelop the country today are to be put out, and the indepen- 
dence which he won for us is to be enjoyed by those for whom it 
was meant, 


Harijan, 15-2-48, p, 29 


Appendix ` 
GANDHIJPS THOUGHTS 
ON 
DEATH, MARTYRDOM AND IMMORTALITY 


A warrior loves to die, not on a sick-bed but on the battle- 
field...Death is at any time blessed, but it is twice blessed for 
a warrior who diesfor his cause, i.e. truth. Death is no fiend, he is 
the truest of friends. He delivers us from agony. He helps us 
against ourselves. He ever gives us new chances, new hopes. 
He is like sleep a swect restorer. Yet it is customary to mourn 
when a friend dies. The custom has no operation when the death 
is that of a martyr. 

Young India, 30-12-'26, p. 458. 

Also see А Gandhi Anthology, Book 1, p. 3, by V. С. Desai, publisher, 
Navajivan, Ahmedabad. 

There are eternal principles which admit of no compromise, 
and one must be prepared to lay down one’s life in the practice 
of them. 

Harijan, 5-9-36 


The brave meet death with a smile on their lips, but they are 
circumspect all the same. There is no room for foolhardiness in 
this non-violent war. 

4 Gandhi Anthology, Book I, p. 24 


? Death which is an eternal verity is revolution as birth and after 
is slow and steady evolution. Death is as necessary for man’s 
growth as life itself. 

Ibid. р. 3. See also Young India, 2-222 


I am not aching for martyrdom, but if it comes my way in the 
Prosecution of what I consider to be the supreme duty in the 
defence of the faith that I hold...I shall have earned it. 


Harijan, 29-6224, p. 156; A Gandhi Anthology, Book I, p. 10 


A martyr’s death is surely the last seal upon his sacrifice and a 


Precursor of victory. 
(Letter to Mr. Arthur Moore dated 4-12- 
Book I, p. 11 


*40). See also А Gandhi Antholog y, 
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Assaults have been made on my life in the past, but God has 
spared me till now, and the assailants have repented for their 
action. But if someone were to shoot me in the belief that he was 
getting rid of a rascal, he would kill not the real Gandhi but the 
.one that appeared to him a rascal. 


United Asia, February, 1955 


“They might kill me, but cannot kill Gandhism. If truth can 
be killed Gandhism can be killed. If non-violence can be killed 
Gandhism can be killed. 


Ibid. 


Let Gandhism be destroyed if it stands for error. Truth and 
Ahimsa will never be destroyed, but if Gandhism is another name 
for sectarianism, it deserves to be destroyed. 


Harijan, 2-3-40 p. 23 


Ahimsa is a unifying force. It discovers unity in diversity. 
АП that you say is derivable from Ahimsa. To bring into being 
2 new cult is repugnant to Ahimsa, to that very experiment I 


am making. Thus, you will, I hope, see that there is no room 
for Gandhism. 


United Asia, February, 1955 
Let hundreds like me perish but 


reduce the standard of truth even b 
Mortals like myself. 


let truth prevail. Let us not 
y a hair’s breadth for judging 


An Autobiography, р. xv 


If someone were to tell me, 
to the Himalayas...I shall not 
table no matter w 


in order to avoid death, to retire 
do so. For I know death is inevi- 
hat precautions man deludes himself with. 
God knows what work to ta 


: ke out of me. He will not permit 
me to live a moment longer t 


han He needs me for His work. 
United Asia, February, 1955 
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- History is replete with instances of men who by dying with 
courage and compassion on their lips converted the hearts of 
their violent opponents. 


(From the Address to the National Educational Conference in 1930) 
Young India, 23-1-°30, р. 27 


I do claim to be a passionate seeker after Truth, which is but 
another name for God. In the course of that search the discovery 
of non-violence came to me. Its spreading is my life-mission. 
I have no interest in living except for the prosecution of that 
mission. 


United Asia, February, 1955 


‚1 have that implicit faith in my mission that if it succeeds, as 
it will succeed and is bound.to succeed, history will record it as а 
movement designed to knit all people in the world. together, not 
as hostile to one another but as parts of one whole. 


Harijan, 26-1234, p. 8 


Buddha would have died resisting the priesthood, if the majesty 
of his love had not proved to be equal to the task of bending the 
Priesthood. Christ died on the Cross with a crown of thorns on 
his head, defying the might of a whole empire. Апа if I raise 
resistance of a non-violent character, I simply and humbly 
follow in the footsteps of the great teachers. 


Satyagraha, p. 111 


Buddha fearlessly carried the war into the enemy’s camp and 
brought down on its knees an arrogant priesthood. Christ drove 
Out the money-changers from the Temple of Jerusalem and drew 
down curses from Heaven upon the hypocrites and the Pharisees. 
Both were for intensely direct action. But even as Buddha and 
Christ chastised, they showed unmistakable gentleness and love 
behind every act of theirs. They would not raise a finger against 
their enemies, but would gladly surrender themselves rather 
than the truth for which they lived. 


Ibid. 
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i i nyone. 
I have no weapon but love to wield authority over a 
Му goal is friendship with the world and I can combine the 
greatest love with the greatest opposition to wrong. 


Young India, 10-3-'20, р. 5 


I refuse to suspect human nature. It will, is bound to, respond 
to any noble and friendly action. 


Young India, 4-8-20, p. 5 


Where I cannot help, I must resolutely refuse to hinder. 


Young India, 25-6225, p. 222 


Love never claims, it ever gives. Love ever suffers, never 
resents, never revenges itself. 


Young India, 9-7-25, p. 240 


Where Love is, there God is also. 
Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 236 


Ever since I took the pledge of service I have dedicated my 
head to humanity. It is the easiest thing in the world to chop 
off my head, it does not take the slightest preparation or organi- 
zation....And outside protection I have never sought. In fact, 


it is futile to think of protecting me for I know that God Almighty 
is the only protector. 


United Asia, February, 1955 


Do not seek to protect me. The Most High is always there to 
protect us all. You may be sure that when my time is up, no one, 
not even the most renowned in the world can stand between 
Him and me. 


Young India, 2-4-31 р. 54 


I must be true to my Maker and the moment I feel that life is 
insupportable for me, I hope not to be found wanting. What 
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better reparation can I do than willing surrender of the body 
that has ceased to evoke response and may be a hindrance to the 
discovery of the true way. 


United Asia, February, 1955 


Let everybody make ceaseless effort to make himself or herself. 
fit for the final and supreme sacrifice. My own fitness for it is 
yet on the touchstone. How true is Solon's saying that no one 
can be considered happy before his death. 


Ibid. 


Even if I am killed, I will not give up repeating the names of 
Rama and Rahim which mean to me the same God. With these 
names on my lips I will die cheerfully. 


Ibid. 


What a comforting thought it is to think of death, whenever 
it comes, as a wise plan in the economy of nature ? If we could 
realize this law of our being and be prepared for death as a 
welcome friend and deliverer, we should cease to engage in the 
frantic struggle for life. We shall cease to want to live at the cost 
of other lives and in contempt of all considerations of humanity. 


A Gandhi Anthology, Book Y, p. 4 
The self-sacrifice of one innocent man is a million times more 
potent than the self-sacrifice of a million men who die in the act 
of killing others. The willing sacrifice of the innocent 1s the most 
powerful retort to insolent tyranny that has yet been conceived 


by God or man. 
Young India, 12-2225. Sec also A Gandhi Anthology, Book I, p. 9 


Before we become a nation possessing an effective voice in the 
councils of nations, we must be prepared to contemplate with 
equanimity, not a thousand murders of innocent men and women 
but many thousands. Only then can we attain a status in the 
world that shall not be surpassed by any other nation. 


А Gandhi Anthology, Book I, р. 9 
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I hope there will be non-violent non-co-operators enough in 
India of whom it will be written : “They suffered bullets without 
anger and with prayer on their lips even for the ignorant mur- 
derer’. 


A Gandhi Anthology, Book I, р. 9 


1 implicitly believe in the truth of the saying that not a blade 
of grass moves but by His will. He will save it if he needs it for 
further service in this body. No one can save it against His will. 


United Asia, February, 1955 


We are living in the midst of death. What is the value of 
‘working for our own schemes? when they might be reduced to 
naught in the twinkling of an eye, or when we may equally 
swiftly and unawares be taken away from them ? But we may 
feel strong as a rock, if we could truthfully say ‘we work for God 
and His schemes.’ Then nothing perishes. All perishing is then 
only what seems. Death and destruction have then, but only 


then no reality about them. For death and destruction is then 
but a change. 


Young India, 23-9226, р. 333 


Life and death are but phases of the same thing, the reverse 
and obverse of the same coin. In fact tribulations and death seem 
to me to present a phase far richer than happiness or life. What 
is life worth without trials and tribulations which are the salt of 
life? ... What is the Ramayana but a record of the trials, 
privations and penances of Rama and Sita ?... I want you all 


to treasure death and suffering more than life and to appreciate 
their cleansing and purifying character, 


Young India, 12-3230. See also A Gandhi Anthology, Book I, p. 4 


The fight of Satyagraha is for the Strong in spirit, not the doubter 
or the timid. Satyagraha teaches us the art of living, as well as, 
dying. Birth and death are inevitable among the mortals. What 
distinguishes the man from the brute is his Conscious striving to 
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realize the spirit within. ... Theart of dying follows as a corollary 
from the art of living. Death must come to all. À man may die 
of a lightning stroke, or as a result of heart failure, or the failure 
of respiration. But thatis not the death that a Satyagrahi can wish 
for or pray for himself. The art of dying for a Satyagrahi consists 
in facing death cheerfully in the performance of one's own duty. 


Harijan, 7-4-46, р. 74 


Why should we be upset when children or young men or old men 
die ? Not a moment passes when someone is not born or is not 
dead in this world. We should feel the stupidity of rejoicing in a 
birth and lamenting a death. Those who believe in the soul— 
and what Hindu, Musalman or Parsi is there who does not ? 
— know that the soul never dies. The souls of the living as well 
as of the dead are all one. The eternal processes of creation and 
destruction are going on ceaselessly. There is nothing in it for 
which we might give ourselves up to joy or sorrow. Even if we 
extend the idea of relationship only to our countrymen and take 
all the births in the country as taking place in our own family, 
how many births shall we celebrate ? If we weep for all the deaths 
in our country, the tears in our eyes would never dry. This train 
of thought should help us to get rid of all fear of death. 


A Gandhi Anthology, Book I, p. 22. Sce also Young India, 13-10-21 


The strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. The 
valiant of spirit glory in fighting alone. And you are all here to 
cultivate that valour of the spirit. Be you опе or many, this 
valour is the only valour, all else is false. And the valour of the 
Spirit cannot be achieved without sacrifice, determination, faith 
and humility. 


Young India, 17-626 


I believe in the immortality of the soul. I would like to give 
you the analogy of the ocean. The ocean is composed of drops 
of water; each drop is an entity and yet it is part of the whole, 
*the one and the many'. In this ocean of life we are little drops. 
My doctrine means that I must identify myself with life, with 
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everything that lives, that I must share the majesty of life in the 
presence of God. The sum-total of this life is God. 


А Gandhi Anthology, Book I, p. 5 


Birth and death are not two different states, but they are 
"different aspects of the same state. There is as little reason to 
deplore the one as there is to be pleased over the other. 


Young India, 20-11-24 


Man does not live but to escape death. If he does so, he is 
advised not to do so. Man is advised to learn to love death, as 
well as life, if not more so. Indeed, a hard saying, harder to act 
up to, one may say. Every worthy act is difficult. Ascent is always 
difficult. Descent is easy and often slippery. Life becomes livable, 
only to the extent that death is treated as a friend, never as an 
enemy. To conquer life’s temptations, summon death to your aid. 
In order to postpone death a coward surrenders his honour, his 


wife, his daughter and all. A courageous man prefers death to 
the surrender of self-respect. 


Harijan, 30-11-47, p. 437 


There is something within me impelling me to cry out my 
agony. I have known exactly what to do. That something which 
never deceives me tells me now: “You have to stand against 
the whole world although you may have to stand alone. You 
have to stare the world in the face although the world may 
look at you with blood-shot eyes. Do not fear. Trust that little 
thing in you which resides in the heart and says: ‘Forsake 


friends, wife, all; but testify to that for which you have lived 
and for which you have to die.” 


(From the speech at the A. I. С. С. Session in August 1942 after the “Quit 
India" resolution was passed. See United Asia, February, 1955. p. 32.) 
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